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PREFACE. 

It is perhaps necessary to explain why the Kfe of 
one who lived so long and did so much, has been 
compressed within the fractional limits of this book. 
It would have been easy to compile a large volume, 
— much easier, in fact, than to select .from his 
closely written pocket-books of sixty years, volu- 
minous commonplace books and correspondence, and 
copious records of successive public movements, the 
compendium which this sketch supplies. But the 
object has been to provide a memoir not too large for 
those who are much occupied to read, nor beyond 
the means of the humbler classes, by whom he was 
known and reverenced. 

To give permanence to her beloved Father's noble 
thoughts and views, to state those cherished plans 
which he did not live to see accomplished, and to 
prompt those who loved him to the imitation of his 
beautiful and Christ-like character, has been her 
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earnest endeavour and fervent prayer. Among the 
tens of thousands of young men especially, who 
heard him in their childhood, she would fain hope 
that some few may be impelled to follow in his 
track, and to resolve that, God helping them, his 
spirit shall not die out, either in the Sunday-school 
world, or in the Church. 

Clipton, Apnl 20, 1868. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 

Thomas Thompson was the eldest son of Nathaniel 
and Margaret Thompson, and was born in London on 
19th August 1785. He lived until 1865, and was 
one of the very few remaining links between the past 
and the present. He had seen great changes come 
over his coimtry. Steamboats and railways, gas- 
lights and telegraphs, police and penny-posts, were 
undreamt of in his childhood. In the city of his 
birth, feeble oH lamps scarcely pierced the darkness 
of the streets. Lumbering hackney-coaches pursued 
their own pace, and charged pretty much their own 
prices. Two-horse stages waited in Gracechurch 
Street and St. Paul's Churchyard, to obtain pas- 
sengers for the suburbs, and chose their own time 
for starting ; four-horse coaches, the only lively 
things of the day, were very nearly a week in get- 
ting to Edinburgh. Drowsy watchmen called the 
hour of the night, and thieves were expected to wait 
until the constable of the district could be fetched 
from his home or occupation to take them into cus- 
to%^. Any one going to France must be tossed for 
hours in a sailing boat, and the poorest person must 
pay niAepence or elevenpence for a letter. 
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^Qjib foMtical geogmphy Itf Europe, and Indeed of 
th^ world at large, underwent, as marvellous a change 
in his lifetime as did the social condition of Eng- 
land. Who would tecognise Europe as it now is, 
or America, or India, or Australia, in the maps of 
1785 ? And as for science and literature, it would 
net do even to glance over the vast field of their 
progress. 

The change from the religious and benevolent 
aspects of that day to this, is as strongly marked. 
England had then no Bible or Tract Societies, no 
Home, or Foreign, or Naval Missions, no Eagged 
Schools, or Bible-women, or City Missionaries ; no 
attempts to penetrate the dens or reach the masses 
of the city poor. There were no pretty little books 
for children, and no religious magaziaes — ^if indeed 
there were any magazines at all. There were few 
Orphan Asylums, and Eeformatories were unknown. 

Mr. Thompson was one of those who helped to 
mould the benevolent character of the age in which 
he appeared. From his earliest childhood he loved 
•the Saviour, and to the last day of life, at the age of 
eighty, he devoted himself to that Saviour's service 
with imdeviating consistency and growing ardour. 
What will not love, sfu/ck love, suggest and accom- 
plish ? Moreover, he was one of those who, with 
native energy and individuality, strike out a path 
for themselves, and usually come imder the desig- 
nation of self-made men. He was one of a rare 
class, who, exercising a species of magnetic influence 
over other minds, draw them within the sphere of 
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their afOJaction, and theif hurry them oti with 4bcel- 
erated speed in the course proposed to them. And 
he was doubtless one of those whom Divine ?Provi- 
dence, by a combination of circumstances and asso- 
ciations, raises up and endows for the accomplishment 
of its own purposes. 

From his father, Thomas Thompson probably dfe- 
rived the upright and honourable principles, and 
gentlemanly bearing, which attached to his own 
course in life. From his mother he inherited warm 
affections, and a peculiarly sweet disposition. His 
bright and buoyant temperament seems to have 
come direct from heaven, to sustain him imder his 
toils, and to give success to his projects. As a son, 
he was a very pattern of filial obedience and love. 
As a schoolboy, he was diligent and aspiring. He 
soon distanced his companions in mental arithmetic ; 
and before he was eight years of age, his master 
elevated him to the desk to write copies for the 
school 

A characteristic anecdote, indicative of his early 
love of the Scriptures, remains on record. In going 
to school, he had frequently passed a second-hand 
bookseller's, and had paused to look at the wonders 
of literature which lay open before him. "When 
about -six years of age, his admiring gaze was at- 
tracted by a folio copy of Matthew Henry's Com- 
mentary, in three volumes, with pictorial illustra- 
tions. The price was £4, 14s. 6d. He paid frequent 
visits to the open window, and each time the long- 
ing to possess such a treasure became more intense. 
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He resolved that all his pocket-money and presents 
should be saved for the attainment of this object, 
and an aimt having given him sixpence, he pro- 
ceeded to the bookseller's to open the negotiation. 
Full of the importance of his errand, he entered the 
shop. " Well, my little man," said the tradesman, as 
he stooped to his young customer, "what is your 
business ? " '* Please, sir, I want to buy that Bible." 
"Very well, where *s the money?" "Here's six- 
pence, and I'U bring you sixpence every week." 
The bookseller drew himself up, too contemptuous 
to speak. " I will bring it, sir ; indeed I will ! " 
pursued the little boy, in the honesty of his purpose. 
" Gtet along, you little fellow, and don't come hinder- 
ing me again with your sixpences," was all the reply 
he obtained. He went home to tell the story of his 
troubles to \m fond and sympathizing mother. " Oh, 
it is such a nice Bible, mamma," he concluded ; " it 
would make me such a good boy. Oh, I vnsh I could 
get it 1 " " Never mind, Tom," responded the mother, 
" you shall not be disappointed. I see there is one 
coming out in weekly numbers, and I will give you 
sixpence a week to take it in." This he accordingly 
did for several years, until complete, and the care- 
fully preserved numbers, bound in three folio vol- 
umes at his mother's expense, remained uninjured to 
the close of his life. 

That it was not the mere attraction of the pictures 
which fascinated him, is proved by the fact, that, at 
the age of seven, he spent all his savings in the pur- 
chase of a Beference Bible, an article at that period 
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scarce and dear, and that this book became from 
that time his favourite study. 

When seven years of age, he was delighted to 
accompany his aunt to Sion Chapel, then supplied 
by Lady Huntingdon's chaplains. When a little 
older, he used to go with a Mend to hear Bowland 
HilL But to the preaching of the Rev. William 
Alphonsus Gunn, and the Rev. John Newton, he 
attributed the decided and permanent direction of 
his mind to religious subjects ; and to the high stan- 
dard of Christian character thus set before him may 
be assigned the reverential, and loving, and earnest 
mould in which his own piety was so early cast. 

Among many remains indicative of youthful in- 
dustry and piety, has been found a packet of papers, 
discoloured with age, consisting of notes of sermons 
from Mr. Newton and Mr. Gunn. Some are dated 
1797, when the writer of them was but twelve years 
old, and others are evidently earlier. The clearness 
with which the principal points of the sermons are 
marked out, and the fervour of the spiritual and 
practical thought retained, are striking indications of 
yoimg Thompson's tastes and tendencies, even at 
that early period. At the age of twelve he learned 
shorthand, in order to preserve the sermons he heard 
entire ; but the system being afterwards superseded 
by others of an improved character, his labour was 
in great measure lost. He was favoured with the 
personal acquaintance and kind notice of both these 
venerable men, and used to relate with much feeling 
that, when Mr. Newton became feeble with age, he 
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was allowed to stand behind him in the pulpit to 
render him assistance. 

The pen of a much-loved niece, a daughter of his 
dear sister Ann, the playfellow of his childhood, 
and companion of his youth, supplies a few parti- 
culars of the transition period : — 

" Dear mamma alway spoke of him as being, when 
a boy, mischievously fond of fun. She would laugh 
as she related his playful teasings, and weep over 
his prompt compensations, often bringing her some- 
thing which had * taken' all his pocket-money. The 
broken remains, and few unthreaded beads of ear- 
rings, and a necklace, are stiU in dear mamma's 
trinket-box, telling tales of tenderness of the quiet 
dead. As he grew older, in the days when travelling 
was an exploit, he would expend his little accumu- 
lation on a tour with her in the summer, — once to 
the Isle of Wight, where they were ' merry as larks,' 
climbing St. Catherine's Point, in then imclouded 
summer, ending their expedition by a visit to Brigh- 
ton, then a smaU fishing town. 

" To their latest days, both my mother and my father 
had a lively recollection of the Sunday evening walk 
to St. Mary Woolnoth, ' Thomas' having always 
some holy and tender things to say to them by the 
way. His devotion to his mother was such, that 
this was her constant utterance, ' Thank God, I have 
such a son.' Day by day, for long periods of illness, 
did he cany his mother up and down stairs, and the 
gospel was made known to her by him, both in word 

-d deed." 



CHAPTEE 11. 

EARLY MANHOOD. 

" Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and aU other things shaU be added unto you," 
is a promise which has seldom been more evidently 
and literally fulfilled than in Thomas Thomp- 
son's case. The native energy of his character was 
combined with that intelligent forethought and 
prompt activity upon which true executive ability, 
to whatever end it may be directed, is maroly 
based. 

There was much in the circumstances, national as 
well as personal, of his early manhood, to call out 
his powers. It was a most stirring period. The 
nation had rallied from the collapse occasioned by 
the long American War and the terrors of the French 
Eevolution, and was wrought up to the utmost pitch 
of expectation and excitement by the startling move- 
ments and dazzling victories of the First Consul of 
France. The rapid transitions in the English funds 
encouraged the spirit of enterprise, and the increas- 
ing demands of a mmierous family decided Mr, 
Nathaniel Thompson to enter the Stock Exchange. 
His young son's extraordinary aptitude at calcula- 
tion encouraged him in this decision, and Thomas, 
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then about fourteen years of age, was henceforth his 
constant attendant and assistant. 

Thomas soon became something more than a mere 
calculating machine. Intensely interested in the 
stirring events which were then transpiring in 
Europe, he read eagerly, thought deeply, and formed 
his own conclusions as to the probable issue of 
each political change. The result proved him to 
be almost invariably correct, and the father daily 
learned to place increased reliance on the son's judg- 
ment. 

Finding himself at the age of twenty-one in pos* 
session of three hundred a year, the son ventured 
upon smaU enterprises on his own account, never 
trespassing beyond the bounds of prudence. All 
prospered; and his little capital doubled, trebled, 
quadrupled, as fast as he could turn it. From the 
moment that he had gained this footing of indepen- 
dence, he exercised his influence most assiduously for 
his yoimger brothers. He was constantly advocating 
the value of education, and pressing on, in the in- 
terest of his juniors at home, the claims of the best 
schools and the highest teaching attainable; and 
this not without success. 

Nor, during these years of uninterrupted pros- 
perity, had the cares of the world or the deceitfulness 
of riches choked the good seed which had been so 
early sown in his heart. In the year 1799 his 
father had purchased a house on the banks of the 
New Eiver, in what was then the suburban village 
of Islington, and had removed thither with his 
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famfly. For more than a year Thomas continued 
regidarly to attend Mr. Newton's ministry in the 
morning, Mr. Gunn's in the afternoon, and usually 
Mr. £owland Hill's in the evening. Finding, how- 
ever, that the time occupied in traversing the streets 
to hear his old friends made sad inroads on the day of 
rest, he decided on finding a sanctuary nearer home, 
and fixed upon Islington Chapel, of which the Rev. 
Thomas Jones was the minister. 

Then it was that his Sunday-school lifg com- 
menced. In the year 1800, when but fifteen years 
of age, he became a teacher in the Sunday-school. 
In 1803 he was present at the formation of the 
Simday- school Union, of which he was one of the 
earliest members, and he remained of the original 
conmiittee the last survivor in 1865. 

In 1802 he became a communicant at the table 
of the Lord, and although but sixteen years of age, 
he was from that time his minister's right hand. 
He devoted himself to his pastor's comfort, and 
assisted him in every scheme of usefulness, while 
never for a moment forgetting the himiility and 
docility which became his age and relative position, 
or regarding it as otherwise than emphatically a 
labour of love. 

The incident mentioned by the evangelist John, 
in reference to Andrew, " He first findeth his own 
brother Simon, and he brought him to Jesus," was 
ever a favourite allusion with him. His first affec- 
tionate and unobtrusive efforts to do good were 
directed to his own family, and these were not 
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unblessed. His brother William, who afterwards 
became a useful and esteemed clergyman of the 
Church of England, was in his class at the Sunday- 
school, and attributed his first impressions to the 
instructions thus received. Then his dear sister 
Ann, assigning her decision to the affectionate ap- 
peals and consistent example of her brother, joined 
the church in 1805, and his mother, always devout, 
was brought into the fuller light and enjoyment of 
the gospel, by the conversation of her much-loved 
son, and became a communicant at about the same 
time as her daughter Ann. 

The week evenings of this period, from 1800 to 
1807, were sedulously devoted to mental and spiri- 
tual improvement. Various manuscript books re- 
main, evidencing by their clear and closely-written 
notes, how carefully he read and analysed the books 
he selected for reading. The first which he purchased 
and studied after the Bible was Watts* Improvement 
of the Mvnd. Then some works on natural philoso- 
phy and history, Foster's Essays, and Young's Night 
Thoughts, Next in order of date came Hervey's 
Theron and Aspasio, Wilberforce's Practical Piety, 
and Scott's Force of Truth, Bishop Newton on the 
Prophecies, and Bishop Home on the Psalms. Then 
foUow the works of Butler and Paley, of Jeremy 
Taylor and President Edwards, Sabine's Chv/rch 
History, and Fuller's works, besides very many 
other books which were afterwards given by him 
to college and school libraries. Foster's Essay on 
Decision of Character exerted a great influence on 
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Ms subsequent course of action, and in after years 
he would quote with enthusiasm a sentence of this 
distinguished essayist, in which, referring to the 
moral courage required in a course of virtuous enter- 
prise, he adds, " A man of the right kind would say, 
' I do not care if the whole neighbourhood were to 
laugh in a chorus/ " 

The growing strength and energy of his character 
in no degree diminished its tenderness. His mother 
hiad to endure a painful and protracted illness, during 
which her son's attentions were most affectionate 
and imwearied. One instance at this period was 
communicated by his sister Ann. Their mother had 
somewhat rallied; Christmas-day had come, and 
her son returned from public worship, hoping to find 
her in the dining-room, when, to his disappointment, 
he was told that she was still too weak to cross her 
room. " We must have dear mamma with us," he 
exclaimed. " What would our Christmas dinner be 
without her ? " Wheeling a sofa to the fireside, he 
arranged pillows and warm coverings, and mounting 
the stairs with a light step, he entered her room. 
He wrapped a warm shawl around her, raised her 
from the couch on which she lay, and carrying her 
down in his young, strong arms, placed her tenderly 
on the sofa, and " fixed " her there, as the Americans 
would say, to his heart's content. How fondly he 
waited on her, or how bright and loving were the 
glances exchanged between the dinner-table and the 
dear invalid on the sofa, they only who have had 
such a son can realize. 



CHAPTEE III. 

MARRIED LIFE. 

But the time had come when another was to 
share the love which had been so pre-eminently 
his mother's. The single-mindedness and trans- 
parent truthfulness, the enterprise and perseverance 
thus developed, were so characteristic of his mental 
and moral nature, that it may be excusable to relate 
the circumstances in detail. On his way to chapel, 
he had often remarked a widow lady leaning on the 
arm of a tall and graceful girl, while a younger 
daughter walked by her side. For some time he did 
not know the name, and could only single out the 
one who attracted his attention as " the young lady 
in the pretty blue bonnet," — a colour which, by the 
way, he ever afterwards preferred. Her regular 
attendance, earnest attention, and modest deport- 
ment, secured his confidence. But he found it no 
easy matter to approach her. Islington, then so 
detached from London as to resemble a country 
town, was a remarkably social neighbourhood, fond 
of tea-drinking, and, shall it be confessed ? somewhat 
addicted to gossip and match-making. Having 
acquainted one of his matronly friends with his 
prepossessions, she did her best to obtain for him 
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an introduction to the object of his preference. Miss 
Pinckney accordingly received invitations to three 
or four tea-parties, from which she excused herself 
on the plea of not wishing to leave her mother in 
the evening. Moreover, she had some slight sus- 
picion of tea-parties in general, and of these in 
particular, and declined each invitation. 

Her admirer was not one to be easily diverted 
from his purpose. He had ascertained the name 
and address, and finding aU indirect efforts ineffec- 
tual, he resolved to go to the house and introduce 
himself. With a nervous hand he knocked at the 
door, and asked for Miss Pinckney. He was shown 
in. akd found himself in the presence of both mother 
and daughter. This was not what he wished, and 
he ventured a request that he might speak to the 
latter alone. The yoimg lady replied, that any- 
thing he had to say could be said in her mamma's 
presence, and he found himself under the necessity 
of plimging at once into his business. He related 
how he had been attracted, expressed his conviction 
that their views would harmonize, especially in 
reference to the great object of life, assured her of 
the pleasure he should feel in devoting himself to 
her happiness, and contributing to her mother's 
comfort, and pressed for permission to prosecute the 
acquaintance. 

The result was anything but encouraging. The 
old lady drew herself up, and replied, " Indeed, sir, 
I cannot spare Elizabeth;" while the young lady 
added a question which she thought would more 
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effectually silence the applicant. She had remarked 
a singularly pretty girl hanging on his arm as he 
walked to chapel, and the affectionate and almost 
lover-like attention which he paid to his companion. 
" Pray, sir," she inquired, " did I not see you walk- 
ing with a young lady last Sunday?" The reply 
came promptly and naturally, — "Yes; it was my 
sister Ann;" and was in his favour, for a good 
brother inspires confidence in a nearer relationship. 
The interview, however, which, from some old notes, 
appears to have been on the 2d September 1807, 
terminated without any apparent impression having 
been made on either mother or daughter. 

He was not to be so easily deterred from the pur- 
suit of an object on which both his judgment and 
his heart were set, and, having broken the ice, after 
an interval of five days he renewed the appeal by 
letter. On the 12th of September the post brought 
him a refusal, and on the 14th he wrote again ! 

It happened that the young lady had a guardian, 
whose wife was one of the kindest and gentlest of 
beings. To her Elizabeth confessed that the ap- 
parent piety and generous disposition of her admirer, 
with the true-hearted, manly, and sensible tone of 
his letters, had made an impression on her heart. 
"WeU, my dear," said her kind friend, "if he is 
really so good a young man, and you like him, and 
he can provide for you comfortably, I think it is a 
great pity you should not accept him. I shall speak 
to Mr. Hammond about it." This the good creature 
did, and the result was, that Mr. Hammond went to 
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Mr. Walsh, the chief cashier of the Bank of England, 
and received such a report of Mr. Thomas Thompson's 
nndeviating integrity, blameless conduct, amiable 
temper, and rising position, that Mr. Hammond was 
more than satisfied. The next reply which Eliza- 
beth Pinckney wrote to Thomas Thompson indicated 
symptoms of yielding, which he was not slow to fol- 
low up. Finally, both mother and daughter were 
won over to his views, and the acquaintance was 
pursued under the sanction of the relatives on both 
sides. In March 1808 he bought a house within a 
few doors of his parents', for his fature residence ; 
and on the 4th June he was united to the object of 
his afTection. 

Mrs. Pinckney died within a twelvemonth after 
her daughter's marriage. She was cheered and com- 
forted by the respectful and aflfectionate attentions 
of her new son-in-law, and lived to feel deeply 
thankful, that she could leave her daughter to care 
so tender and so trustworthy as she had proved his 
to be. On her death he took her younger daughter 
Mary to his house to reside with Elizabeth. The 
two sisters inherited a small landed estate in York- 
shire, which had been in the family for eight genera- 
tions, and were the last of the name. 

Mr. Thompson found the wife of his youth all 
that he had imagined her to be. Her devout and 
fervent piety contributed to the elevation of his 
own, and he was warmly encouraged by her in all 
his benevolent schemes. He intrusted her with a 
liberal purse, and confided to her the details of his 
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pecuniary positioi,, while she exercised a oonsci- 
entious ' economy in managing his resources, and 
especially in the limitation of her own personal 
expenditure. With graceful dignity she presided 
at his table, and with cordial hospitality entertained 
his guests. Her love for all who loved the Saviour, 
of whatever name, was a remarkable feature, and 
this was especiaUy manifested towards such as were 
ministers of the gospeL She reverenced their office, 
and never suffered her children to give utterance to 
a satire, or a criticism, on their sermons or them- 
selves. As years advanced, one of her greatest 
pleasures was to i^earch out those friends whose 
positions had been changed by adverse circum- 
stances. She would invite them to her house, 
show them the most delicate and imwearying at- 
tention ; and, with her husband's ready assistance, 
devise means for relieving their anxieties. There 
was a warmth and ingenuity in her kindness, which 
would not be tied down by conventional restraints. 
She was remarkable for sympathy. With tact and 
tenderness, she would encourage the bereaved or 
suffering to tell her of their trials, and then, taking 
up the clue, would lead them to retrace the proofe 
of Divine mercy running through the whole, and 
cheer them by directing their attention to the hope- 
ful indications of the future. In the latter period 
of her life, after protracted illness and seclusion, she 
was lamenting to a friend that her powers of useful- 
ness were so limited. Eeferring to the parable of 
the talents, she wept, and said, ''It seem3 to me 
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that I hate not * one ' talent to apply to my Saviour's 
service." *'Yes/' replied her friend, "I am quite 
sure you have one," She looked up through her 
tears, and eagerly asked what that one could be. 
Her Mend answered, " It is sympathy. How many 
you have cheered and comforted ! How often you 
have comforted me ! " The iU health which attended 
her more or less, from an early period of her married 
life to its close, was a great trial to herself and her 
husband ; but their removals from place to place 
in search of health, were the means of making him 
acquainted with persons and circumstances, that 
would otherwise have been imknown, and of greatly 
contributing to his subsequent usefulness. 

In February 1810 a little daughter was bom, to 
whom they gave the names of their two mothers, 
Margaret Elizabeth. She was a beautiful and in- 
telligent little creature ; and, with his natural fond- 
ness for children, it may easily be imagined how 
such a child would twine about the father's heart. 
Neither wife nor child, however, was allowed to 
diminish his attention to his beloved mother. Her 
bealth was again declining, and gradually, very 
gradually, she sank to rest. Her son always visited 
her on his return from the Bank, before he went to 
his own house; and it was his custom always to 
bring with him some little delicacy, of every variety 
in turn, to tempt her failing appetite. In March 
1811, she found her end approaching. Her ten 
children were gathered round her bed, and she gave 
suitable advice to all The youngest, Theophilus, 

B 
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was scarcdy out of arms, and her dying glance feU 
with pitying afifection on him. " Thomas," she said, 
" you have been like a father to your little brother. 
Continue to be so." Then, calling her first-born to 
her side, she threw her arms around his neck, and 
once more fervently uttered, " I bless God for giving 
me such a son." 

As early as the year 1809, after her own mother's 
death, Mr. Thompson appears to have taken his 
young wife to Bath for the benefit of the waters ; 
and in 1810 she was ordered by her medical 
adviser to Tunbridge Wells. About this period, 
in order to give his undivided attention to her, 
he dissolved partnership with his father. In 1811, 
he was recalled to London by his own mother's 
increasing illness, and her death, which he heavily 
felt, was the precursor of other trials in 1812. 

The copy of Matthew Henry, subscribed for 
in his childhood, has, for its second entry, the 
following : " Georgiana Catherine Thompson, bom 
10th February 1812. This sweet loan was recalled 
by Him who doeth all things well, and who will 
one day explain why her stay with us was only 
for the short period of six months, being taken 
from us August 24, 1812." 

A few months later, and, 31st December 1812, 
his little Margaret was also removed, and he was 
left childless. She was carried off by the disease 
which not unfrequently visits precocious children — 
effusion on the brain. Not long before her death 
een visiting at the house of an affectionate 
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relation, and her papa went to see her there. She 
smiled and kissed him, but probably her head 
ached, or she felt languid, for she did not get 
down and run to him as usual He seemed dis- 
appointed, and said, "What! not come to papa?" 
With tact and readiness far beyond her years 
she replied, "I can see dear papa better on Aunt 
Margaret's knee." She was not three years old 
when she died. Her mamma's fortitude, which 
had been unnaturally exerted to sustain her hus- 
band under previous trials, gave way imder this 
severer blow ; and for a few days it seemed doubt- 
ful whether mother and child would not lie down 
together in the same grave. She rallied, however, 
and appears subsequently to have accompanied 
him on a visit to Ebley, in Gloucestershire, and 
the neighbouring villages. 

On the 19th of August 1813, the anniversaiy 
of his own birth, another daughter was bom, to 
whom, in allusion to Job and his previous losses, 
he gave the name of Jemima. The birth of a son, 
George Pinckney, in 1816, and his removal in a few 
short months, is also recorded in the Family Bible. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

PUBLIC WORK. 

In 1814:, Mr. and Mrs. Thompson were again 
for a time resident at Tunbridge Wells, and here, 
at the age of twenty-nine, his public life may be 
said to have commenced. The Bible Society had 
been only ten years in existence : the Bible mono- 
poly continued, and the best of books was still 
comparatively scarce and dear. Having seen an 
advertisement of a Bible Association meeting at 
Groombridge, on the 30th of May, Mr. Thompson 
walked out, and in conformity with his simple 
and benevolent habits, hired a donkey-chaise to 
drive him thither. On the way, he entered into 
conversation with the donkey-boy, and explained 
the object of the meeting to which he was going. 
The boy told him, that there were 100 boys in 
the same occupation as himself, and that they 
should be glad enough to get Bibles. He spoke 
of the hardships of their mode of life during the 
season, and the idleness and dulness of the winter. 
Mr. Thompson's spirit was stirred within him, 
and he resolved to tell the meeting, and to urge 
them to provide Bibles for all the destitute poor 
of the neighbourhood. Two or three times he 
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attempted to commence, but the words seemed to 
choke him. At length he rose, poured forth all 
that was in his heart, and leaving the room, dis- 
appeared abnost like an apparition. 

A Miss Fry, an earnest Christian lady, deformed 
in person, and in feeble health, but fuU of spiritual 
life and mental energy, traced the speaker oiit, and 
a deputation came to ask him to take the chair at 
a meeting to be held in the Assembly Eooms, 
Tunbridge Wells, and there tell his tale. He 
consented, and in order to be well up in statistical 
information, he placed a paper in his parlour 
window, offering a tract to any one who would 
call at two o'clock. This offer extended through 
the week. Tracts were not then so plentiful as 
now, and at the appointed hour daily, the house 
was besieged by applicants. From these he ascer- 
tained who had the Scriptures, and who had not, 
and kept a record of alL He had 1200 applicants 
for tracts, chiefly young people, of whom seven 
only had Bibles, and twelve Testaments. Seventy- 
two were sure that their parents would subscribe. 

The day for the meeting arrived. He stated the 
paucity of Bibles, and pressed for the commence- 
ment of an association. Doubts being thrown on 
his statistics, he brought out his documents, which 
produced both conviction and amusement. An 
association was formed, and 150 families immedi- 
ately subscribed. 

Good Miss Fry was delighted to have met with 
so congenial a mind — and in the first vigour of 
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life, with health, activity, means, and leisure, 
she urged upon him th^ extent of his responsi- 
bilities, and his various capabilities for usefulness. 
She called his attention to the ignorance which 
prevailed in the neighbouring villages, and per- 
suaded him to attempt the establishment of Sunday- 
schools, that the children might not only have 
Bibles, but also read and understand them. He 
fell in with her suggestions, and employed some one 
person, in each vilkge successively, to collect all the 
children of that village on the following Sunday. 
Thither he went, addressed the children, installed 
teachers, and provided books. Schools were thus 
formed at Hatfield Green, Yalding, Eotherfield, 
Gondhurst, Lamberhurst, and some other places. 
He visited them and encouraged them in turn, and 
in the following year gave a " treat," — ^in those days 
a novelty, and requiring far more ingenuity and 
preparation than now. The day selected was the 
9th of August 1815, the thanksgiving day for the 
peace following the battle of Waterloo. Tents 
were erected on the common near Tunbridge Wells, 
and roast-beef and plum-pudding were provided 
for about 500 children. Many friends from Tun- 
bridge Wells came out to see them, and a Sunday- 
school Union was formed on the ground. 

At the close of 1815, he took his wife and child 
to Hastings, and there entered into various plans 
for the benefit of the fishermen and sailors. In 
1809, he had become acquainted with Greorge 
Charles Smith, and had continued to feel a grow- 
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ing concern for the interests of that hitherto 
n^lected class. 

In 1816 he returned to London, and took a 
house at Brompton, then a distinct village. There 
he attended Dr. liefchild's ministry, and became 
a most efficient helper. The chapel was full to 
overflowing, and he proposed and carried out the 
proposal for a gallery, to which he contributed 
£100. He threw fresh life into the Simday -school, 
and anticipated the idea of the Christian Instruction 
Society, by forming a Village Teaching Society, in 
connexion with Dr. Liefchild's church. 

Scarcely a year elapsed at Brompton, and he is 
again foimd at work among the villages of Glou- 
cestershire. The neglected state of the village 
population had laid hold on his thoughts and 
sympathies. The spirit of the Saviour was strong 
within him, and he went from village to village, 
blending with the poor, sitting down at their tables, 
listening to their tkles, dropping words of sympathy 
and encouragement, leaving gifts behind him, and 
forming plans for gathering and folding these sheep 
without a shepherd. 

Mr. Hawkins, a Baptist minister near Stroud, 
invited him to the neighbouring village of East- 
combes, and there he remained for three weeks. 
He went out almost every evening to some cottage 
meeting, walking six or eight miles in dark winter 
nights, and carrying a lantern to light himself and 
his fellow-traveller. Seven or eight schools were 
established, cottage meetings commenced, congre- 
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gations gathered, and village chapels built. In this 
work he spent during that year about £500, and 
continued his help subsequently. Of twenty labour- 
ers enlisted for this work, one only remains, and the 
following extracts from his letters cannot but be 
read with interest : — 

" December 30, 1865. 

"... As nearly as I can say, dear Mr. Thompson 
came to our neighbourhood in ISH, when he gave 
a treat in a poor village, to a Sabbath-school of 300 
children. After dinner, he asked the teachers who 
would go into the dark villages around, to instruct 
the parents and children. In the warmth of youth- 
ful zeal, I replied, ' I am willing to go anywhere.' 
'Then,' he said, 'Friend Aldum, you shall be 
Seperton missionary,'— a large village much opposed 
to the gospel. 

" In a few days he, with Mr. Hawkins and myself, 
went forth to explore the country, and walked 
nearly twenty-four miles. As we approached Coles- 
bourn, I said, ' It just occurs to me that I have a 
cousin here, named Esau.' 'Then,' he answered, 
* we wiU see what kind of meeting Jacob and Esau 
wiU have.' We arrived at the house of Esau, and 
were most kindly received. From that journey 
many Sabbath-schools were formed, and nearly 
twenty villages were visited with the gospeL When 
our teachers' meeting, at which Mr. Butterworth, 
M.P., took the chair, was held, he gave an account 
of our village labours, and described the meeting of 
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Jacob and Esau so humorously, that the whole 
assembly were amused and delighted. 

"I have a pocket-Bible in which he wrote, in 
1816, his desire that village work might be my 
employment, until the Great Shepherd should call 
me finom earth to heaven. In a few years my 
village labours, and a severe cold after preaching, 
brought me almost to the grave, but dear Mr. 
Thompson was the cause of my restoration to 
health, and ever since I have laboured in the 
cause of Jesus. 

" I have outlived all the Mends that went out to 
the villages, but others have been raised up, and the 
work is still going on, and sinners are being saved. 
Dear Madam'l ifave 'given you the best infoLation 
I can, but nothing like that which he deserved; 
for if ever any man deserved a truly interesting 
biography, it is Mr. Thompson. Jacob Aldum." 

" February %,l^7. 

"... It was more than fifty years ago that I 
was led out into the villages to speak in the 
name of the Lord. I was then one of twenty 
labourers, but am now the only one alive. Multi- 
tudes have been blessed and saved through the 
preaching of the gospel, and are now with dear Mr. 
Thompson in heaven, singing the songs of the re- 
deemed. I offcen think there never was a man on 
earth so much like Jesus, nor any man for whom I 
ever felt so much love, and it will raise my joy high 
to meet him in heaven. ..." 
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''Fefyruary 7, 1868. 

"... I am now in my seventy-fourth year. I 
am indeed thankful that the Lord continues my 
strength to work for Him, and hope it may be so 
imtil death. I shall walk nearly twenty miles 
in His service to-day. ... I am truly thankful for 
the photograph. I shall prize it more than gold. 
There is no man, either on earth or in heaven, whom 
I love as I do dear Mr. Thompson, and when I enter 
heaven, next to the blessed Jesus, I shall look for 
him. Jacob Aldum." 



CHAPTEE V. 

OEIGIN OF THE HOME MISSIONARY, AND PORT OF 

LONDON SOCIETIES. 

It was a remarkable indication of Mr. Thompson's 
mental energy and capacity, that when fresh work 
presented itself, and, as he deemed, providentially, 
he would take it np, and pursue it side by side with 
what he had abeady commenced ; neither flagging 
in zeal, nor giving diminished attention to what he 
had previously undertaken. Thus Sunday-schools, 
village missions, and sailors' societies, all engaged his 
thoughts, and in the promotion of each he seemed 
as indefatigable as if that object had claimed his 
exclusive attention. 

In 1816, after his visit to Gloucestershire, he 
offered £20 for the best essay on Sunday-schools. 
This was gained by Mr. Whitchurch of Bath. In 
the autumn he visited his brother William, then 
studying in the Isle of Wight, walked out to San- 
down, gave an address in a cottage, and formed a 
Sunday-school, which was afterwards transferred to 
the Wesleyans. The incident is a slight one, but 
it shows how even a visit of pleasure was then, as 
through all his subsequent history, made subservient 
to the great object of his life. 
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The early part of the year 1818 was spent at 
Bath for the benefit of his wife's health, and there, 
March 9th, his second son was bom, and received 
his own name. This was the second temporary 
residence at Bath, and an intimate friendship had 
thence sprung up between himseK and the revered 
minister of Argyle Chapel, a friendship which con- 
tinued unimpaired until Mr. Jay's death. To the 
judgment of his valued Mend he submitted a 
question which much occupied his mind, namely, 
"whether he should retire from business." The 
circumstance of his having been so often called away 
from London, and led to so many places without any 
wish or purpose of his own, and the number of 
schools and chapels which he had in a short time 
been the means of originating, led him to ask 
whether he might not thus have been divinely 
directed to this species of work, and whether he 
ought not to devote his life to personal efforts for 
the agricultural districts, removing from place to 
place as the object was effected, and occasionally 
revisiting and encouraging the feUow-labourers 
whom he had called into action. He had realized 
a fortune of £60,000, which, at the then rate of 
interest, and the moderate scale of expenditure 
maintained by himself and his wife, left a large 
surplus for benevolent distribution ; and both con- 
science and inclination suggested the inquiry, whether 
it might not be right for him to live upon his in- 
come, and devote himself entirely to the work in 
which he had already been so prospered 
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Mr. Jay discouraged the idea. He had known 
several men who had lost all elasticity and energy, 
and had become aimless and mnuy& when deprived 
of the accustomed stimulus of daily work, and he 
recommended his friend to pursue business as 
hitherto, reserving the profits for the objects he had 
in view, — and suggesting, that in the metropolis, by 
securing the co-operation of others, he could effect 
much more than by his own personal imaided efforts. 
In a vast majority of cases, Mr. Jay's advice would 
have been most sound and sagacious. Whether it 
was so in this case, and whether he quite estimated 
the character of the mind imder his consideration, 
may be doubted. It was one of intense vitality, 
which could never have rusted, or even rested, ftdl 
of high and holy purposes, of quenchless ardour, 
and ever widening views. Moreover, those pursuits 
which Mr. Thompson proposed to subs^tute for the 
toil and turmoil of the Stock Exchan^, were isi 
more congenial to his disposition aiiift? aspirations, 
and a life so spent would have beenifull of pleasur- 
able excitement. He received Miu Jay's verdict, 
however, as the decision of Providence, and acted 
upon it. 

The dry and bracing air of Brixton Hill, a then 
suburban village of London, was recommended for 
Mrs. Thompson, and they took a house, — a pleasant 
and cheerful one, surrounded by a large garden and 
pleasure-ground, — and remained stationary for some 
years. 

As soon as settled, he laid plans for the attainment 
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of the object which especially stood out before his 
mental vision. His first measure was the offer of 
£20, for " the best mode of introducing the gospel 
into country villages." Prize-essays were then a 
novelty, and he adopted this means of drawing more 

general attention to the subject. The Eev. 

Thornton of Billericay obtained the prize. 

It must be borne in mind, that much as there is at 
the present day in the vice and irreligion of the 
masses, the state of religion in that period was at a 
far lower ebb. The evangelical clergy, now happily 
numbered by thousands, could then be counted only 
by himdreds ; and as religious denominations react 
upon each other, and for the most part supply indi- 
vidual indications of the general state of the Church, 
— ^it may be presumed, without adducing statistical 
information, that Christians outside the Church were 
also fewer and feebler than at the present day. 
Sunday-schools were by no means general; Bible, 
Tract, and Missionary Societies were still in their 
infancy, and many of the evangelistic agencies of 
the present were unknown. Anecdotes which Mr. 
Thompson's journal mentions of the ignorance and 
immorality of the clergy, in many coimtry parishes, 
would scarcely be credited, and it would not be 
desirable to pain the minds of Christian people in 
the Establishment, by placing them on record. That 
he came in contact with such blind leaders of the 
blind, sufiGlciently accounts for the zeal with which 
=^ught to provide truer and safer guides ; and 
entered upon the task in no hostility to the 
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Church of England, was proved by the uniform 
course of his life, as well as by the fundamental 
principle on which the Home Missionary Society 
was framed, " not to enter a parish where the gospel 
was already preached." 

It was at the prompting of no hasty impulse, or 
inadequate information, that he commenced this 
important undertaking. Much had he seen and 
heard in his own wanderings, but he needed other 
testimony. In the year 1817, he sent three good 
men into Surrey, at his own cost, to ascertain the 
state of the poor. These found fifty villages with- 
out evangelical instruction. The Eev. Ashton, 

Independent minister at Buckingham, wrote word 
that he knew of 100 villages and small towns, each 
containing from 500 to 1000 inhabitants, destitute 
of the gospel, and that he could well employ twelve 
missionaries. The Eev. John Sibree of Coventry 
sent a similar report, and reliable testimony of the 
same character came to him from aU parts of the 
kingdom. 

While prosecuting these inquiries, and waiting for 
replies, another object of not less importance claimed 
his attention. 

The acquaintance commenced as early as 1809 
with George Charles Smith, originally known as 
Boatswain Smith, has been already mentioned. This 
champion of the sailors* cause, with his huge frame, 
powerful voice, and daring spirit, with his fervid 
and often pathetic eloquence, his ready tact and 
quenchless zeal, seemed raised up by God for the 
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special work which he had undertaken. Mr. 
Thompson gave him the most cordial and sub- 
stantial assistance, encouraging him in all his plans, 
entertaining him frequently at his house, taking him 
from place to place, and standing by him, as with 
wonderful power he preached in the open air, to 
crowds of sailors and their associates; going on 
board ships with him to distribute tracts and hold 
prayer-meetings, and getting up more pubUc meet- 
ings for him elsewhere. The visit to Hastings in 
1815 was very stimulating and suggestive, and 
encouraged the idea of some permanent and general 
organization for the benefit of seamen. 

G. C. Smith had also made the acquaintance of 
Eobert Humphrey Marten, Esq., of Plaistow. To 
him Mr. Thompson went for conference relative to 
Mr. Smith's plans. Being as yet yoimg and unknown 
to the public, he pressed Mr. Marten, whose age, 
experience, and character would carry greater weight, 
to come forward and head the movement. He pro* 
posed a meeting at the London Tavern, urged Mr. 
Marten to take the chair, and to accept the post of 
treasurer in the embryo institution, promising to 
work under him in any way that might be most 
serviceable to the cause. Mr. Marten consented, 
and the partnership with this most worthy and 
amiable man, who was in all respects the Christian 
gentleman, was among the most pleasant memories 
of Mr. Thompson's after life. 

In the Evangelical Magazine for December 1817, 
subsequent to this interview, may be found an 
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article communicated by Mr. Marten, and entitled, 
"Suggestions for the more effectual instruction of 
British Seamen when in Harbour." After pressing 
the claims of sailors, it states that "a zealous 
minister, once himself a seaman" (meaning Mr. 
Smith), " had tried the experiment of preaching on 
board a ship in a tier in the river Thames ; that 
the deck, shrouds, and every accessible part had 
been crowded with attentive listeners; and that 
every time he had preached it had been with the 
the same result." It suggests that ** to fit up a ship 
as a chapel for 500 hearers, would cost less than a 
a biick house on shore, and that sailors would be 
more likely to attend it." 

In the Evangelical Magazine for January 1818 
is a notice of a meeting to be held at the City of 
London Tavern, 5th February, to form a provisional 
committee to purchase and prepare a ship; and in 
the Magazine for March there foUows a report of 
the meeting, Mr. Marten presiding, at which draw- 
ings and a model of a proposed floating chapel were 
exhibited, and a provisional committee was appointed. 
At a subsequent meeting held, 18th March, Mr 
Marten accepted the treasurership, and Mr. Thomp- 
son, Mr. W. Cook, and the Eev. W. E. Sloper made 
up the secretariat. It was then announced that 
the " Speedy," an old sloop of war, had been pur- 
chased of the Government, and fitted up, at a cost of 
nearly £3000, to seat 750 hearers. 

The opening services on board the floating chapel 
were fixed for the 4th of May, and it was with no 

c 
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ordinaTy feelings that Mr. Thompson^ now entering 
upon the full career of public usefulness, waited for 
the first time on the venerable preacher who had 
stirred the pulses of his boyhood. He called upon 
the Eev. Eowland Hill, stated the neglected condi- 
tion of sailors, and the plans in contemplation, and 
be^ed him to consent to preach the opening sermon 
on board the floating chapel. Mr. Hill heard all, 
rang the bell in silence, and his old servant ap- 
peared. " John," he said, " fetch my pocket-book." 
Mrs. Hill, who had hitherto been a quiet listener, 
now interposed, asserting that his engagements were 
abeady too numerous, and that he woidd wear him- 
self out. Stroking his chin and shaking his head 
with his characteristic habit, he replied, " My dear, 
I must preach /<?r poor Jack!' 

The 4th of May came : Mr. Hill preached on board 
the ship in the morning, Mr. Soberts of Bristol in 
the afternoon, and Dr. CoUyer in a neighbouring 
chapel on shore in the evening. The ship was 
moored near Wapping old stairs. 

Thus was the first floating chapel for saHors 
happily launched ; and the Port of London Society, 
the first society for tiie spiritual benefit of seamen, 
brought into active operation. To the ship and the 
general objects of the society Mr. Thompson gave, 
from first to last, about £3000. 

As the little mountain spring, blending with 
others as it flows, and drawing in tributary cur- 
rents, swells into the noble river, so does a simple 
thought in one individual mind often attract the 
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coneaiTenee of others, and expand into some power- 
fid combinAtion for the good of mankind. Mr. 
Thompson's history famished many illustrations of 
this statement. Sometimes the thought was his 
own; sometimes it was his part to utilize the 
thought of others. The reference in this case is 
to a pious man in humble life, of the name of 
Wilkins. He was captain of a collier in 1814, and 
the first who was known to institute a prayer- 
meeting on boaid his ship, inviting his brother 
captains to join him. These meetings were blessed, 
and his example was followed on board other vessels, 
which obtained the title of *' Bethel,'' or " House of 
God^'^ ships. Captain Wilkins and his wife con- 
trived a flag as a signal of invitation. It was made 
of Uue bunti^, nine feet long by six feet wide, 
with the word ^'Bethel" in large white letters 
sewed on to it, a star of hope in one comer, and 
a dove with an olive-branch at the other. 

T%e idea was energetically taken up by G. C. 
I^nith, and a meeting at the London Tavern, 12th 
Nov^nber 1819, introduced him more fi^ly to the 
pubHc. A Bethel Seaman's Uiadon was then formed, 
the objects of which were — 1. To hold prayer- 
meetings among eailors; 2. To gather information 
with r^ard to them ; 3. To maintain focdgn cor- 
respondence ; 4. To public a sailors' magazine. 
llj*. Thompson, although not officially connected 
with the Bethel Union, greatly aided Mr. Smith 
in this, and in all his subsequent e£forts. 

In 1&20, an Aiaaeriean minister, Sib*. AUan^ of 
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Tennessee, was present at the Port of London meet* 
ing, and was commissioned to convey a Bethel 
flag to the friends of sailors in New York. Many 
Bethel unions were formed in America in conse- 
quence, and the American Seamen's Friend Society, 
formed in .1828, and which subsequently assumed 
gigantic proportions, was the ultimate result. 

Had (reorge Charles Smith been the possessor of 
as much judgment, seK-control, and himiility, as of 
enterprise, zeal, and talent, he might have been to 
sailors as great a benefactor as Wesley and Whit- 
field were to the population inland. Great allowance 
should be made for his antecedents, and his failings 
should not make the Christian world forgetful of 
what he accomplished. To him it is owing that not 
one, but several, floating churches and chapels, as 
well as many similar places of worship on shore, 
collect their happy and crowded congregations on 
the Sabbath-day ; that Bethel flags are on that day 
to be seen flying in every port of the kingdom; 
that sailors' homes have been established; that 
sailors' orphans are cared for, and sailors' libraries 
formed, and sailors' missionaries actively employed, 
not in British ports only, but all the world over ; — 
while the Port of London Society, first formed at 
his instigation, and now known under the more 
extended designation of the British and Foreign 
Sailors' Society, still pursues its useful and its 
prosperous course. 

The Port of London Society having been thus 
happily inaugurated, Mr. Thompson proceeded to 
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the formation of the Home Missionary Society. 
Such was the designation he selected, and it was 
doubtless a happy one. He had obtained abundant 
evidence of its expediency and practicability, and he 
had not much difficulty in obtaining a provisional 
committee. A meeting for their formal appointment 
was held at the London Tavern, then the usual place 
for public meetings, on the 11th August 1819. The 
Eev. Ingram Cobbin and the Eev. E. A. Dimn were 
the first secretaries, and Mr. Thompson treasurer. 
The second year the large room at the London 
Tavern was crowded, and a second and a third 
room were opened to receive the overflowing attend- 
ance. The Society laid hold of the affections of the 
people, and within a short time employed sixteen 
missionaries. The first treasurer retained his office 
with unabated zeal and attachment for forty years, 
and only resigned it when the infirmities of age, and 
the desirableness of having a treasurer in London, 
rendered it expedient for the interests of the Society 
to appoint a successor. He retained the honorary 
position of President to the close of his life. 



CHAPtEE VI. 

PtJRSGKAL EJfFORTS. 

In order to realize his daily life at this period^ it 
may be necessary to refer to a few points of less 
public interest. 

Dtiiing his residence at Brixton Hill, two sons 
and three daughters were bom to him; One of 
them, a lovely babe, to Whom the name of Cornelius 
had been given, was removed in 1822, when a year 
old. The rest still live. 

Few congenial minds wdre to be found in the 
immediate neighbourhood. The gospel was not 
preached in the churchy and there was at that 
time no Dissenting chapeL Mh Thompson had 
repeated conferences with some three or four Chris- 
tian people as to the practicability of erecting an 
Independent chapel ; but their means were limited, 
and he, with so many and varied demands on 
his liberality, could not reserve enough to attempt 
the undertaking single-handed, so it fell through. 
In those days it was an affair of years to build a 
chapeL Architects were slow, and materials dear, 
and contributors, in solitary guineas, came more 
*»lowly stiU. Donations of hundreds and thousands 
unknown. If, in this age, there is more of 
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speculation and luxury, there is less of the spirit of 
accumulation. Christian people have undoubtedly- 
made progress in the art of giving. 

Finding no satisfactory preaching near at hand, 
he engaged a capacious " glass coach," as the vehicle 
was then called, to convey himseK and family twice 
every Sunday to Hanover Chapel, Peckham, where 
the Eev. Dr. Collyer was for more than fifty years 
the minister. The punctuality with which the 
family conveyance rolled along was proverbial. The 
horses were put up during the service, and the 
coachman was expected to be in time to attend. 
Between the gentle and amiable pastor and Mr. 
Thompson there were many points in common; — 
the charity which thinketh no evil, the social and 
cheerful disposition, the tender susceptibilities, the 
love of the beautiful, the liberal hand and the large 
heart. Very much was Dr. CoUyer's ministry valued 
and enjoyed by his hearer, and veiy pleasant was 
the friendship which subsisted between them. When 
heavy clouds came over the minister's horizon, the 
manly adherence and fervent sympathy of his true- 
hearted friend helped to brighten his way, and to 
sustain his steps. Separated by long distances in 
subsequent years, their intercourse was necessarily 
checked, but their affectionate regard remained un- 
diminished until death. 

In the satisfaction connected with his own spiritual 
enjoyment, Mr. Thompson did not forget the less 
privileged population of his own immediate neigh- 
bourhood. About a mile from his residence was a 
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district inhabited by brick-makers, in the lowest 
state of discomfort and degradation. For a con- 
siderable time he visited their hovels every Friday 
evening, held a prayer-meeting among them, and 
gave them his recollections of one of Dr. Collyer's 
sermons on the preceding Sunday. His only assist- 
ant at the prayer-meeting was a poor old man, 
known simply by the name of " Job." Mr. Thomp- 
son provided him with a well-stocked ifruit-basket 
and a warm overcoat, and made him an allowance 
for visiting the brick-makers two days in the week, 
as a kind of evangelist. Gas-lights and police being 
then unknown, Mr. Thompson's family were thank- 
ful when, week after week, he emerged from the bogs 
and darkness of this misnamed '' Pleasant Betreat," 
without insult or injury. 

After a while he commenced another prayer- 
meeting in the village of Streatham, about a mUe 
from his house in an opposite direction. Thither 
he regularly went every Thursday evening, accom- 
panied by the faithful Job, who carried the lantern 
and led the singing, and took his turn in the addresses 
and prayers. These meetings appear to have been 
continued from 1819 to 1822. The building of a 
Wesleyan Chapel, to which Mr. Thompson gladly 
contributed, and the missionary meetings and schools 
of which he frequently enlivened by his presence, 
enabled him to transfer the care of his poor neigh- 
bours in great measure to other agency. 

One vivid recollection which attaches to Brixton- 
Hill life, is that of the frequent visits of country 
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ministers with "red books," or what are usually 
called " chapel cases/* Mr. Thompson's visits to the 
villages, and correspondence relative to the Home 
Missionary Society, made his name well known to 
these good men, and it was soon understood that 
breakfast was the best time to see him. Twice or 
thrice a week did such visitors, without distinction 
of sect, receive a cordial welcome to a hospitable 
and substantial breakfast. Not content with a 
cursory glance at the book, he entered with cheerful 
kindness into the particulars of the case. Without 
intrusive curiosity, the circumstances of the appli- 
cant were delicately elicited, and the guinea for the 
chapel debt was often supplemented by a guinea for 
himself, or for the wife at home. If after two or 
three years' interval his house was revisited, the 
guest uniformly foimd that he and his concerns 
were remembered with interest, and that he was 
received as an old friend. 

The organization of the Port of London and Home 
Missionary Societies, marked this period as a most 
important one in his histoiy. But he did not stop 
here. In 1821, acting upon one of those happy 
inspirations, which in his case were never put aside 
by procrastination or timidity, he entered into cor- 
respondence with some American Christians, sug- 
gesting the formation of a Home Missionary Society 
in America, similar to the one which he had been 
privileged to construct in England, and offering a 
doniation of fifty guineas to commence the sub- 
scription-list. The suggestion was taken up, and he 
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lived to see the day when not less than 1000 mis- 
sionaries were employed by the American Society.^ 

Nor did even these societies monopolize his 
attention. From the year 1803, when, as a youth 
of eighteen, he had attended the formation of the 
Sunday School Union, he had watched its growth 
with the deepest interest, and in 1814 he became a 
member of the committee. In the year 1818 he 
also became president of the Newington, Lambeth, 
and Camberwell Sunday School Union. Well and 
diligently was every scheme of usefulness once 
undertaken followed up, and his pocket-books, from 
1819 to 1822, indicate the regularity with which 
his numerous engagements were fulfilled. They 
stand as follows: Bible Society, first Monday in 
the month — public meetiags on other Mondays; 
Port of London and Baptist Missions, on alternate 
Tuesdays; Home Missionary Society, every Wed- 
nesday ; Streatham cottages, every Thursday even- 
ing ; Lambeth Sunday-school Union, second Friday 
in the month ; Sunday-school Union, third ditto ; 
Maze Pond, fourth ditto; Brixton Hill Cottages, 
frequently on Friday evenings. 

Not content with mere attendance on committee 
meetings, he had frequent conferences with the 
various secretaiies, and maintained an extensive 
correspondence with many public men, and with 
all whom he could stimulate to usefulness. Prompt 
to lay hold of every useful thought and of every 
appropriate agent, he did much underground work, 

1 ChHsHan Herald, 1821, p. 472 ; 1823, p. 149. 
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the result of which is felt at the present day. He 
was quarrying out stones for the noble structure of 
Christian philanthropy^ the foundations of which 
were then being laid. His memorandums show the 
frequent appropriation of £6, £10, and £20 notes 
to carry out useful suggestions, and to aid every 
willing agent. 

His attentions to his brothers and sisters were 
unabated. They frequently visited his house, and 
few days passed which do not record a letter to 
one, or an interview with another. He visited 
his brother William at Cambridge, his wife's rela- 
tions at Lichfield, and his mother's relations in 
Lincolnshire. Nor did he lose sight of the country 
villages where he had introduced schools and 
evangelists, for in September 1819 he is found 
spending three weeks among the villages of Glou- 
cestershire, and, as of old, visiting the cottages and 
treating the children. In 1822, he went with Mr. 
Moens to visit the hop-pickers at Farnham and its 
neighbourhood, and held meetings among them; 
and in 1823, he revisited the schools which in 1814 
he had planted in the country district ro\md Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

Nor were the poor city children passed by un- 
noticed. During his entire London life he wore 
unusually large coat-pockets, and no change of 
fashion, or jests, could induce him to alter the 
style. These pockets were to carry oranges and 
apples, and children's books. There were many 
poor orange and apple women who had stalls upon 
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his daily beat. At the close of the day he would 
notice which of them had been the least success- 
ful, and often would he rejoice the heart of some 
poor woman who had been watching all day in 
the biting wind or drizzling ram, by clearing her 
stall, and sending her home with a lighter step to 
her waiting and hungry children. The pockets 
were filled to the brim, but he soon lessened his 
load as he went along. If he met a little girl 
carrying an infant, he would give her an orange 
" for nursing baby so nicely." If he met a little 
boy and girl hand-in-hand, he would give the 
boy an orange for taking care of his little sister, 
with injunctions to give her a part. If he over- 
took two children carrying a clothes-basket, he 
tossed one or two oranges in " for helping mother," 
expressing a "hope that it would not make the 
basket too heavy," and adding a book "to read 
to mother" when the day's washing was done. 
With every orange came a book. So would many 
a lesson of kindness be enforced, and many a 
ray of sunshine thrown across a dreary home, 
by the encouraging word and unexpected notice. 
To the children of luxury such a gift might seem 
very trivial, but in the back-courts of London 
oranges and books were rare, and kind words and 
bright looks were rarer still. And this was his 
habitual practice, after a day of toil which most 
men would have deemed a sufl&cient reason for 
going quietly home, without interchanging a word 
by the way. 
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His love for children was something wonderful, 
and by that freemasonry which aU children under- 
stand, was at once appreciated and reciprocated. 
He could never pass any child, rich or poor, im- 
noticed. Whether riding or walking, in the street 
or the country lane, in the railway train or the shop, 
in the rich man's house or the poor man's cottage, 
every chUd was claimed as a friend. 

A brief entry in his pocket-book, of Jime 1822, 
contrasts strikingly with the constant and minute 
references to his wife's state of health, and is indi- 
cative in its conciseness of the small care which 
he bestowed upon himself. "Could not sleep for 
severe pains in the chest. Had leeches." In all 
probabOity this was the result of over-work, and 
may possibly have been the first intimation of ten- 
dency to that disease which ultimately ended in 
death. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

COUNTRY UFE. 

In truth, body and mind equally needed repose, 
and in 1824 it is pleasant to find him arran^g for 
an occasional respite from incessant and laborious 
public duties. During his village tours about Tun- 
bridge Wells, he had been induced to visit a hill 
with a commanding and richly wooded prospect. 
From the highest point some four or five counties 
were said to be visible. This was near the village 
of Matfield Green, five miles from Tunbridge Wdls, 
and was called Gtedge Hill. Charmed with the pro- 
spect, and convinced that the pure air would benefit 
his young family and his deUcate wife, and that the 
enjoyment at intervals of its seclusion and beauty, 
would be just what he needed to renew his strength 
for future service, he engaged the house for three 
years, and went thither occasionally for one, two, or 
three weeks at a time. 

Gage, or Gedge Hill, was forty miles from Brixton, 
and railways being then imknown, was reached in 
six hours by posting. It was a merry day for the 
family when orders were given to start. Madam's 
Court Hill, near Sevenoaks, was considered the half- 
way barrier. The horses were three quarters of an 
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hour ascending that hill, and the stronger members 
of the family used to alight and walk, being re- 
waided by the magnificent view when they reached 
the top. The remainder of the journey was more 
easily accomplished. 

The house, which the children playfully named 
"The Cage," was approached through the grounds 
by two entrances — one called " The Grove," between 
two rows of fir-trees, the other " The Wood," wind- 
ing up the steep hill by a circuitous tract from the 
Maidstone Boad. With the exception of the bailiff's 
cottage at some little distance, there was no other 
house within the circuit of a mile. The solitude 
was perfect, and nervous people might have dreamed 
of burglars. The house crowned the hill, in a large 
field, or rather small park sloping down to the wood, 
two fine beech-trees on the left being the only ob- 
jects to break the lovely landscape. There the new 
tenant sat at his study window, with his favourite 
books, luxuriating in the calm beauty before him, 
or rambled over the estate with uncovered head, in 
dressing-gown and slippers, secure from all observa- 
tion. ^ He never could be persuaded to assume a hat, 
or even to button his coat. Active as a schoolboy, 
he liked to be as little restrained ; and to turn out 
without any preparation and drink in the pure morn- 
ing air, as it fanned his cheek and cooled his brow, 
was to him keen enjoyment. Wild-flowers bloomed 
there in profusion. The air was redolent with the 
fragrance of violets, primroses, and cowslips in the 
8]Mrii!^, and *that of wild-roses and honeysuckles. 
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mingling with the soothing breath of the hop-gar- 
dens in the summer, while the notes of the cuckoo, 
the lark, and the nightingale, delighted his ear in 
the woods. He was a passionate lover of pcenery, 
and of natural beauty in all its diversifications. He 
would Usten entranced to the song of the nightingale, 
with a more exquisite sense of enjojrment than others 
would find in the finest music of the opera ; and the 
scent and beauty of a moss-rose, as he placed it in 
his button-hole, or the flight of a splendid butterfly 
careering in the simlight, would cause a thrill of 
pleasure such as many a cultivated traveller might 
seek in vain among the picture-galleries of Europe. 
Perhaps these tastes were never more fully gratified 
than during his visits to Gtedge Hill. 

Yet even for these brief intervals he could not live 
to himself. He looked around to see what could be 
done to benefit the poor of the district. The parish 

church of B , about two miles distant, had long 

been held by one whose influence and teaching were 
not favourable to true religion or morality, and such 
was his avowed hostility to anything like Methodism, 
that faithful preachers of the truth had not ventured 
to invade his territory. Mr. Thompson first at- 
tempted to conciliate, and politely offered, if agree- 
able to him, to give the children of his schools a 
treat. The offer was roughly refused, and further 
correspondence interdicted. 

The only chapel within reach of Gage HiU was a 
small one at Matfield Green, occupied by a humble 
Baptist minister. With him Mr. Thompson frater- 
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nized, and encouraged him to bold cottage meetings 

in neighbouring villages. In B itseK it was very 

difficult to obtain a room for a meeting. At length 
a butcher consented to let part of his premises. 
The vicar had introduced a rival butcher, on the 
ground that "monopoly was a bad thing." The 
clergyman went to the original butcher to upbraid 
him for having let his room, " Monopoly is a bad 
thing," retorted the injured tradesman. A weekly 
course of " lectures to be delivered by the Baptist 
minister on the Articles and Liturgy of the Church 
of England," was announced. The room was 
crowded, and the attendance of a constable pre- 
vented threatened interruption. 

It was in no spirit of antagonism to the Church 
of England that this step was taken. This was evi- 
dent, when in 1825, the Eev. F. Dollman, an excel- 
lent clergyman from one of the churches in Islington, 
was appointed to the neighbouring churches of Tudely 
and CapeL Mr. Thompson welcomed him with cordi- 
ality and joy, and usually walked four miles to hear 
him at Tudely or Capel on Sabbath mornings. The 
empty churches were soon filled. As in the days of 
our Lord, so has it been ever since, the common 
people .hear His message of love gladly. The 
farmers did not like the crowding. They wrote to 
complain to the Bishop that the church was "so 
uncomfortable," and a day was appointed for them 
to make their complaints in person. Mr. Thompson 
prompted a worthy farmer who attended the Baptist 
chapel, to go to Tonbridge on the appointed day, and 
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defend Mr. DoUman. He went, and explained how 
the farmers had been accustomed to recline on their 
seats and sleep, and did not like to be disturbed. 
He maintained that Mr. DoUman was the best 
minister they had had for years, and that the attend- 
ance showed how the poor appreciated him. The 
Bishop said he shoidd take the matter into consider- 
ation, and Mr. DoUman remained undisturbed in his 
curacy. 

The Vicar of B , who was advanced in 

years, had a serious illness, and was imable to do 
duty. Mr. Thompson made another attempt to 
soften his heart, and to benefit the parishioners, by 
offering the ser;ices of his brother William, no; L 
orders, free of cost, for three months. This offer was 
peremptorily declined. 

The Simday-schools of Matfield Green and Lam- 
berhurst had a fuU share of Mr, Thompson's atten- 
tion. He also set on foot a society for the sick poor, 
and by a liberal chaUenge on his own part, stimu- 
lated the Matfield Green congregation to increase 
the income of their poor minister. He read many 
books and wrote many letters, and in the intervals 
between his brief visits diligently attended the 
Tjondon committees. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

INTEREST IN MISSIONS — RENEWED EFFORTS FOR 

SAILORS. 

It was with a spirit calmed and refreshed, and a 
mind braced up to fresh exertion, that Mr. Thomp- 
son left his temporary retreat at Gedge Hill to take 
his fall part in the world-wide enterprise, which 
henceforward possessed his souL 

As early as the year 1803, he had been deeply 
touched by listening to the simple eloquence of 
three converted Hottentots, brought over by Mr. 
Kicherer, one of the early Dutch missionaries at 
the Cape. The small tract which records the meet- 
ings, yeUow with age, is preserved among Mr. Thomp- 
son's papers, and he often referred to the impressions 
of that evening. Other and more immediate calls 
of duty kept the purposes then formed partially in 
abeyance, but the smouldering fire was ready to 
burst into a blaze when circumstances should give 
it scope. In 1820 he appears to have attended the 
Baptist Missionary Committee. In 1827 he accepted 
an invitation to join the London Missionary Board, 
and became a most regular and diligent member. 
Every alternate Monday, for many a long year, 
found him in his place at the board. The writer 
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well remembers the interest with which she and her 
mother used to await his communications on his 
return. The result of a debate in "the House" 
could not be anticipated with more eagerness by 
the wife and daughter of a member, than were 
the stirring details of those missionary debates by 
the expectant family at Brixton Hill. Now it 
might be a question of entering upon some new 
ground ; now of maintaining and strengthening ex- 
isting stations ; now of helping some tired and over- 
burdened missionary. He always took the side of 
generosity and sympathy, — of enlargement and pro- 
gress. " Onward, onward ! No retreating !'* was his 
constant cry. 

Various are the motives which influence Christian 
people in doing their part for the world's evangeli- 
zation. Some act merely from a conviction of duty, 
in obedience to Christ's indisputable command, " Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature." This motive is good and permanent, but 
cold and stationary. Some are impelled by bene- 
volent feelings; they would like to see the world 
better and happier than it is. Some, from the im- 
pulse of a kind and obliging disposition, are ready 
to help on the good projects of others, however little 
interested themselves. Some, the young especially, 
are stimulated by the spirit of romance. The same 
kind of impulse which, in reading Captain Cook's 
Voyages or Bobinson Crusoe, has instigated many a 
^y to visit foreign countries, has in like manner 
•ed them when leading of the fair coral isles of 
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the Pacific, or of Williams* Missionary Ship. Some 
are influenced by sincere love to the Saviour, and 
the desire of pleasing Him, but have no definite or 
practical views as to the way in which His work 
is to be accomplished. 

The motives which thus sway ordinary minds 
singly, acted with combined power in Mr. Thomp- 
son's case. A deep sense of duty to his Lord and 
responsibility to his fellow-creatures, the purest bene- 
volence, and the most cordial inclination to co-operate 
with other Christians, with the yet more powerful 
impulse of ardent and all-constraining love to Jesus, 
calling forth the echo from his inmost heart — 

'* All that I am, and all I have. 
Shall be for ever thine.'* 

Superadded to aU these springs of action was a 
large infusion of poetry and enthusiasm, — the intense 
admiration of aU that is beautiful and pure and 
good, — a sanguine and elastic temperament, carry- 
ing him in advance even of zealous associates, as 
also enabling him to spring up again and again 
after repeated disappointments; and at the same 
time, aU kept under control by practical sense 
and careful investigation, and a brain which ex- 
patiated aB much in calm statistics, as did his 
heart and fancy in benevolent emotions and beauti- 
ful pictures. 

He lived in the spirit of our Lord's prayer. 
"Hallowed be Thy name! Thy kingdom come! 
Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven!" 
was the burning, constant, quenchless desire of his 
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soul. Probably no day passed in which he did not 
read, and write, and give, and pray for this object. 
It seemed never absent from his thoughts, and per- 
vaded his daily life. 

Two or three years .elapsed, however, before he 
took those prominent steps for advancing the Mis- 
sionary Society's interests, by which he was after- 
wards distinguished. He was making himself 
conversant with the details of the Society's opera- 
tions, forming his opinions, and reading up for future 
use. He was serving his apprenticeship. Not that 
he was inert or useless during this period. With 
the then secretaries, the Eev. William Orme and 
the Eev. J. Arundel, he was on terms of the most 
cordial friendship ; and they well knew, that when 
they wished to project any advance in the operations 
of the Society, his support, whether by word, or pen, 
or purse, would not be wanting. 

In all that concerned the welfare of sailors, he 
manifested undiminished interest. A large day- 
school, chiefly for sailors' children, was associated 
with the Mariners' Church, in which the Rev. G. C. 
Smith preached. This he often visited to encourage 
and reward the children, and thus came in con- 
tact with many distressing cases of orphanage among 
the children of sailors. Hence he was prepared at 
once to fall in with a suggestion of Mr. Smith's, 
as to the desirableness of founding an orphan 
asylum for the children of merchant seamen. He 
had frequent conferences with Captains Grambier 
and Elliot, Mr. Marten, Mr. Chippendale, and others. 
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which resulted in the commencement of the " Mer- 
chant Seamen's Orphan Asylum," October 25, 1827, 
in which, as usual, his contribution of £100 led the 
way. The first election was for five boys only, but 
it soon became a large and flourishing institution. 
It has long since been transferred to the care of the 
Church of England. 

On the 28th of February 1828, the Brunswick 
Theatre, which had only been finished and opened 
four days pi^viously, fell to the ground, involving 
in the crash a number of workmen, and a party of 
actors then engaged in a rehearsal Several, includ- 
ing the manager, were killed on the spot. The build- 
ing remained for some time in ruins, until G. C. 
Smith's fertile imagination supplied a suggestion for 
bringing good out of evil. He induced Mr. Thomp- 
son to visit the spot, and there, standing in the midst 
of the scene of desolation, they planned that noble 
institution, "The Sailors' Home." Captain Elliot 
was the first secretary. Captain Gambler the first 
treasurer, and Mr. Thompson the first contributor, 
for £100. On the 10th of August 1830, the first stone 
was laid of the building which now finds shelter, 
friends, and religious instruction for five hundred 
sailors on their return from successive voyages, and 
has its more recent coimterparts in Liverpool and 
other places. 

The pleasure of these results was much diminished 
by the necessity, which arose for depriving G. C. Smith 
of all official connexion with the various sailors' in- 
stitutions. The committees in each case refused to 
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work with him, and he was compelled to retire. It 
grieved Mr. Thompson exceedingly to see the man 
who had really originated all these noble movements 
not only ousted, but ignored. Pre-eminent in the 
charity which "thinketh no evU," making large al- 
lowances for previous training, reluctant to see talents 
so peculiar lost to the sailors* cause, and with a gene- 
rosity of disposition which prompted him ever to 
take the side of the injured and down-trodden, he 
adhered to G. C. Smith long after other friends had 
deserted him, and even published a pamphlet in his 
defence. Mr. Smith, however, had an unfortunate 
propensity not only to quarrel with his best friends, 
but to involve them in his quarrels with others, and 
Mr. Thompson found that his influence and useful- 
ness, as well as his tranquillity, must be sacrificed 
by continued partnership. After patient and im- 
availing efforts to convince Mr. Smith of his errors, 
and induce him to exercise self-control, he was at 
length compelled gradually to drop aU correspond- 
ence. Yet he never could be induced to say a harsh 
word of his former fellow-worker. " Poor Smith !" 
compassionately uttered, was all that could be elicited 
from him. He continued to send him occasional 
remittances in times of need, anonymously, or by 
circuitous channels, and an entry of " G. C. S., £5," 
appears in his pocket-book shortly before Mr. Smith's 
death. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SUBURBAN LIFE. 

In 1829, considerations with regard to the educa- 
tion and general benefit of his children induced him 
to give up his houses at Gedge Hill and at Brix- 
ton, and remove to a large house in Abbey Eoad, 
St. John's Wood. The neighbourhood was a new 
one, unsupplied as yet with places of worship, and 
Mr. Thompson heaxtUy feU in with the suggestion 
of his pious wife, that it would be " nice" to have a 
weekly religious service under their roof. Three 
handsome rooms, opening into one another, were 
most comfortably adapted for such a purpose. Large 
chandeliers were hung, and seats and books provided 
for two hundred visitors ; and as each Thursday came 
round, every member of the family lent a helping 
hand to arrange the rooms for the meeting. Notes 
of invitation were sent to all the families round, and 
were in many instances courteously accepted. Among 
the ministers who gave their services on those occa- 
sions are the names of Drs. Collyer, Bennett, Hen- 
derson, and J. Fletcher, and the Revs. James Strat- 
ten, John and George Clajiion, Arundel, Blackburn, 
Dobson, Townley, and Binney. Nearly all have 
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now gone to give in their account, and to receive 
their reward. 

Unwilling to abandon his long-loved friend and 
pastor, Mr. Thompson endeavoured for a time to 
reach Dr. CoUyer's chapel on the Sunday mornings, 
but the distance between St. John's Wood and Peck- 
ham was so great, and the journey made such in- 
vasions on the day of rest, that he was obliged to 
abandon the attempt, and to place himself with his 
family, under the care and instruction of the Kev. 
James Stratten of Paddington Chapel, whose ministry 
for the next ten years yielded him unfailing profit 
and pleasure. 

Having thus more time at command on the Lord's 
day, he ascertained the various Sunday-schools within 
walking distance, and, for the remaining ten years 
of his London life, continued to visit them in turn. 
He made it his business to search out the small and 
neglected schools in poor districts, where both chil- 
dren and teachers needed encouragement. It mat- 
tered not to him whether they were Church of England 
or Wesleyan, Independent or Baptist, Bible Chris- 
tian or Primitive Methodist. He visited one school 
before morning service, and a second, and sometimes 
a third, in the afternoon. There were day-schools 
which he occasionally examined in the week, reward- 
ing them with books and buns, and for various Sun- 
day schools, both in town and country, he provided 
" treats." 

A worthy tradesman of the name of Pitts came to 
consult him about a wretched neighbourhood behind 
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lisson Grove, which was not then what it now is. 
The huts were in a species of quarry, where the 
uncombed, unwashed inhabitants, and half-naked 
children escaped the knowledge and observation of 
their respectable neighbours. Mr. Thompson warmly 
encouraged and aided good Mr. Pitts in his schemes 
for their benefit, and before long a school was com- 
menced, and prayer-meetings were held among the 
miserable inhabitants. 

After a while Mr. Pitts came with another propo- 
sition. This was to erect some Christian Union 
Almshouses for aged Christian women of all deno- 
minations. In this also he obtained Mr. Thompson's 
hearty concurrence, and the offer of one hundred 
guineas as a commencement. The foundation-stone 
of this excellent institution was laid by Mr. Thomp- 
son, October 29th, 1832. It prospered, and has been 
repeatedly enlarged. 

It was his practice thus to lay hold of suitable 
agents, and set them to work in that department to 
which their own minds had been directed. He did not 
so much confine attention to his own plans, and force 
uninterested parties to carry them out, as enter cor- 
dially into the plans of others, and do his utmost to 
promote them. When they showed him some vehicle 
which they had devised for the communication of 
truth or happiness, he would add a little oil to the 
wheels, and with his willing hand give an impetus 
to the machine, which would send it off joyously and 
successfully. 

Thus it was with Jacob Aldum, who has now 
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laboured above fifty years in the village service for 
whicb he so freely offered himself. So also with a 
good and energetic man of the name of Gayton, who, 
having a restless passion for locomotion, and much 
courage, zeal, and fluency, in 1817 commenced itin- 
erant journeys through the villages of Surrey, and 
subsequently through other counties of England. He 
travelled over the Channel Islands, and speaking 
French readily, he spent much time and effort in 
Jersey. He visited many Departments of France, 
holding conversations with the peasants and French 
soldiers, and scattering tracts and Bibles far and 
wide. He devoted much attention to assisting widows 
and orphans, shipwrecked sailors and emigrants, pur- 
suing his useful and untiring labours for nearly half 
a century, during the whole of which period he was 
encouraged and aided by Mr. Thompson, and in a 
good old age went to his rest and his reward in 1866, 
a few months after his kind friend and supporter. 

Another worthy man of the name of Dakin was 
for many years assisted by Mr. Thompson. He had 
been a soldier, and had served in Egypt under Sir 
Balph Abercromby, and had there lost the sight of 
one eye by ophthalmia. There also he had come under 
the power of the truth, and he wished to be employed 
in doing good. Mr. Thompson and a few other friends 
guaranteed him a small salary, and kept him well 
supplied with books and tracts. With a soldier's 
fearlessness, Dakin penetrated the haunts of London 
beggars and thieves, and having tact and kindness, 
came and went unharmed. He was more than once 
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sought for to give evidence before a Committee of 
the House of Commons^ but on his representation 
that he could never again be received by those poor 
wretches, if he had revealed their haunts or their 
habits, he was excused. He was self-denying, labo- 
rious, and consistent to the end. He may perhaps 
be regarded as the first city missionary in Ix,ndon, 
and is believed to have died about the time that the 
London City Mission commenced. 

A Canadian mission was brought under Mr. Thomp- 
son's notice about the same time, and received much 
attention and help. January 22, 1829, an entry in 
his pocket-book mentions a suggestion at the Lon- 
don Missionary Board by the Eev. J. Fletcher, to 
raise £200,000 for a Chapel Building Society, in fifty 
loans for four years, of £1000 each. Mr. Thompson 
immediately supported him by oflfering the first 
thousand, and afterwards wrote twice to Mr. Orme, 
urging him to press the expediency of such a move- 
ment; but the scheme was probably on too large and 
bold a scale for Christians of that day. 

While working indefatigably for the Home Mis- 
sionary, London Missionary, and Sailors' Societies, 
as weU as in the Sunday School Union, and other 
public imdertakings, he still foimd time to attend to 
the "individualities." To every poor minister or 
humble friend whom he had attached to his side 
along the highway of life, his attention continued 
unremitted. Donations and pensions, clothes and 
books, were sent with imdeviating regularity. His 
brothers and sisters, his nephews and nieces, con- 
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tinued to share his attentiou and kiudness. His 
liberality, in proportion to his resources, for it mnst 
be remembered that he was no millionnaire, would 
admit of few rivals. He did not confine himself to 
strictly religious objects, but gave largely to orphan 
asylums and other benevolent institutions. His 
private charities would fiU volumes. One reads such 
SB "£2 to set up J. H. with oranges," "£2, 10s. for 
a poor widow to buy a mangle," " £5 for a young 
dressmaker," over-worked and consumptive, that she 
and her aged and dependent mother might go " to 
the sea-side" to rest. There are numerous small 
gifts to his wide-spread family circle, showing in 
turn his loving remembrance of all. 

Yet he was not rash or reckless in his gifts, and he 
often tried, as he said, to make his donations bear in- 
terest. More than once he sent a minister begging 
for a chapel to some friend not accustomed to give 
so largely, with the message, " Mr. Thompson sends 
his kind regards, and whatever you give he will 
give also." Or he would offer to be one of five or 
ten to give so much each. Or if the children of a 
congregation or district had collecting-cards for some 
good object, he would promise the last shilling of 
each 10s., or the last 2s. 6d. in £1. An entry on 
the minute-book of the Newington Sunday School 
Union mentions, that when the Parent Union offered 
libraries of the value of £8 for £3, he contributed 
£16, to be divided among such schools of the New- 
ington branch as required assistance. He volun- 
teered a similar donation towards reducing the price 
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of Bibles to the Paddiagton Sunday Schodl^^hildren, 
that they might be encouraged to purchase for them- 
selves. 

Widows and orphans were the special objects of 
his generous and delicate kindness. Some such 
reduced in circumstances by their bereavement, ex- 
perienced that kindness for years, unknown to any 
but themselves. Nor did it need extreme destitu- 
tion to call forth the exercise of his liberality. In 
less urgent and less obvious perplexities, he was 
equally considerate. There is the case, for instance, 
of two young people long waiting to be married, 
because ^ is a minister on small pay, and she has 
little but goodness and pure affection for her dower, 
and Mr. Thompson writes to some members of her 
family, challenging them to give £50 each, and he 
will give £100, to furnish their house, and start 
them comfortably in their new life. 

Then comes an entry of £105 to the Baptist Ser- 
ampore Mission, and £105 to commence a chapel at 
Brixton HilL In 1 830 he writes to ask Mr. Ellis 
what would be the cost of a missionary vessel for 
the South Seas. In 1831 he presses on the London 
Missionary Directors the desirableness of aiding Mr. 
Wilks in his efforts for France, apparently before 
any Continental Society was formed, offering £100 
on his own account, and succeeding in obtaining 
£1000 for the object. 

In 1833, a serious defalcation in the London Mis- 
sionary Society's funds induced the more cautious 
members of the committee to think of withdrawing 
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some of their missionaries^ and contracting their 
operations. Mr. Thompson stepped into the breach, 
and inserted a stirring address in the religious news- 
papers of the day. At the London Missionary Board, 
he moved a resolution on the importance of the 
directors setting a liberal example to the coimtry, 
and replacing the ordinary subscriptions of two, 
five, or even ten guineas by larger figures. Some 
who were present looked grave, and others mur- 
mured of many and increasing claims. « Then," he 
said, "we must give up some of our home luxuries 
and come to self-denial, rather than let the cause to 
which we are pledged retrograde." And looking 
round the board, he added, with one of those home- 
thrusts which he could give so good-humouredly and 
merrily, " It does not suit me to keep a carriage, but 
if it did, I would sooner drive a pair of donkeys than 
give a paltry £5 for the conversion of the world." 
The shot told, and the subscription-list went up. 
He gave £100, and continued to do so annually, 
being for some years the largest subscriber. It was 
sent anonymously, as were many of his gifts. He was 
unostentatious, and only allowed his name to appear 
as it might influence others. He often gave in the 
names of relatives or friends, and felt an innocent 
pleasure in seeing the names of his loved ones as 
subscribers to noble objects. He kept a private 
account-book for his charitable expenditure, that in 
case of death the details might not transpire. He 
had one evening accidentally left the book on his 
desk, and coming down in the morning earUer than 
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usual^ he found his man-servant, who was very short- 
sighted, bending eagerly and curiously over the 
items in this book, and so absorbed in the study 
as not to observe his entrance. Never had the man 
seen his kind and indulgent master so indignant as 
on this occasion, and he narrowly escaped notice to 
quit. 

During the time of his residence at Abbey Boad 
he made several village tours. Wherever his wife 
in the sunmier season went for change of air, he 
would visit her, inquire into the state of the neigh- 
bourhood, and by suggestions and offers stimulate 
the Christian people of the locality to make fresh 
efforts for the benefit of the poor. 

In the early mornings of that period he contrived 
to snatch time for general reading, as well as for 
devotional exercises. The works of Chalmers, Isaac 
Taylor, and various historical and theological writers, 
bear the Abbey Boad date. For several years he 
also regularly attended four lectures a week on a 
variety of scientific subjects. When, in addition to 
all the miscellaneous occupations recorded, it is 
remembered that he was in constant attendance at 
the Bank, and had from five to ten letters to answer 
daily, some slight notion may be gathered of the 
variety of thought which passed through his mind, 
and of the amount of work which he accomplished. 



£ 



CHAPTEE X. 

CHINA, AND " THE TWO FRIENDS." 

In the year 1833, his young sons having engage- 
ments in London, he considered it his duty to remove 
thither, and he left St. John's Wood, then a distant 
suburb, for Tavistock Square. The period of his 
residence there waa a trying one. His wife's health 
became more precarious, and her depressed spirits 
reacted on his own. The atmosphere and bustle of 
London were thoroughly imcongenial to his tastes, 
and more trying by contrast with the fresh air and 
quiet cheerfulness of his fine study at Abbey Soad. 
His proximity to the city laid him open to constant 
interruption, and his quiet morning hour after break- 
fast could no longer be secured. 

If there were trials at this period, they were com- 
pensated by usefulness. To this compensation, a 
friendship Mr. Thompson about this time formed 
at the London Missionary board, in no small measure 
contributed. And here it may be well to refer to 
those social tendencies which were so strongly de- 
veloped in his character. He had a heart constituted 
as much for friendship as for domestic affections, 
and his personal attachments were distinguished 
alike by ardour and constancy. No cold reserve 
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repelled the regard which he sought. He was 
frank, Gommimicative, and sympathizing, and those 
whom he chose for friends were friends for life. It 
was a friendship which delighted in giving rather 
than in receiving. There was nothing exacting 
about it. He looked for no returns of attention 
or benefit. Self was overlooked in the compact. 

As another element of permanence, it may be men- 
tioned that he constantly looked at the bright side 
of character. He delighted to fix his attention on 
all amiable and noble traits, and refused to dwell 
upon the faults or failings of those to whom he had 
become attached. The love and gentleness of one, 
the transparency of a second, the zeal of a third, 
the uncompromising boldness of a fourth, secured 
his full appreciation, and he made indulgent aUow- 
ance for imperfections and blemishes. Yet when 
duty called, he could fulfil that most difl&cult of 
aU the requirements of friendship, and administer 
reproof with a tenderness and delicacy peculiarly 
his own. 

His friendships were usually founded on sym- 
pathy of objects and pursuits, and among them he 
numbered men of all classes. Position in society 
made no difference. Who shall wonder or blame, 
when it is remembered that the highest intellect 
ever resident in human form chose poor fishermen 
for His associates ? How little distinction will a 
few earthly grades or accomplishments make in 
another world ! Moral and spiritual excellence will 
never die. That alone will give position there. 
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And SO this servant of Christ valued poor Dakin, 
and Gayton, and Aldum, his humble fellow-workers 
in the kingdom of God, as much as if they had been 
college graduates, or members of the aristocracy. 

Such were the apostle Paul's friendships — " Tychi- 
cus, a beloved brother, and faithful minister, and 
fellow-servant in the Lord;" " Epaphroditus, my 
brother and companion in labour, and fellow-soldier." 
And such in sympathy of attachments, aspirations, 
and pursuits, was the friendship between the Eev. 
Eobert Philip and Mr. Thompson, a friendship which 
continued intimate and uninterrupted for a quarter 
of a century, without so much as a passing cloud, 
and was terminated only by death. 

The " two friends " were first drawn together by 
a subject of common interest. Mr. Thompson had 
followed, with intense sympathy, the trials and 
achievements of Drs. Carey and Marshman at 
Serampore; he had entered with all the generous 
ardour of his nature into Dr. Philip's noble defence 
of the Hottentots. He had kindled into enthusiasm 
as he became acquainted with the " Enterprises " of 
the missionary Williams, and as early as 1830, had 
pleaded for a missionary ship. He had thrilled 
with rapture at the liberation of the negroes, and 
had entered in large and joyous letters in his pocketr- 
book, "Afric's Sons are FreeI" But a laiger 
enterprise was reserved to attract Mr. Philip and 
himself together. This was — ^the evangelization of 
China. He had thought much of the position and 
peculiarities of that wondrous empire. He had 
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known Dr. Morrison a little, and Dr. Medhnrst more ; 
and Mr. Philip had come in contact with Dr. Gutzlaff 
and Mr. AbeeL Simultaneously they pressed the 
claims of China on the Missionary Board, and 
henceforth they were attached friends and fellow- 
labourers. 

Mr. Philip was a man of education and reading, 
and much originality of mind. His strong and fear- 
less way of stating truth and duty, and his solemn 
sense of Christian obligation and responsibility, cor- 
responded with Mr. Thompson's deep impressions. 
A pamphlet in 1834, entitled Open China ! by Two 
Friends, was the first result of their partnership. 
The quaintness and allitemtion, combined with the 
vigorous and often startling thought of Mr. Philip, 
and the fervour and expansive views of Mr. Thomp- 
son, may alike be traced in that pamphlet. It was 
widely circulated among the committees of aU mis- 
sionary societies, and among Christian philanthropists 
of all communions, and doubtless contributed to lay 
ttie foundation of that interest in China which was 
developed in the subsequent exertions of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

It was not merely the stupendous magnitude of that 
far-oflf empire, comprehending, as it does, one-third 
of the human race, which attracted the eager interest 
of the two friends ; but the ages of seclusion which 
had debarred it from gospel light and Christian 
effort awakened their compassion; and the intelli- 
gence, literature, and thoughtful character of. the 
people appeared to them to augur weU for success. 
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Their theories have proved to be no unreal fancies ; 
and the large and flourishing churches ah-eady 
gathered and gathering in China, prove that mis- 
sions there are twt " a failure." 

In 1835, Open China! was followed by a larger 
pamphlet, entitled No Opium; or, Commerce and 
Christianity working together for good in China : A 
Letter to James Cropper, Esq,, of Liverpool, hy a 
Minister and a Layman, In this pamphlet, except 
in so far as he aided Mr. Philip in the diligent col- 
lection of facts, Mr. Thompson had no share. Very 
appalling were many of the facts stated ; very stirring 
and animating were others. It contained a mass of 
information at that time new to the public. Mr. 
Philip also prepared a smaller pamphlet, addressed 
to young men in the Christian Church, entitled 
Baptism for the Dead in China : A Voice from the 
Tomhs of Morrison and Milns, Mr. Thompson paid 
for the publication of these pamphlets, and indus- 
triously circulated them in all available quarters. 
No Opium was sent to many wealthy merchants, 
and to bishops, statesmen, and members of Parlia- 
ment. 

The splendour of such an enterprise did not, how- 
ever, so dazzle his sight as to blind him to the wants 
and miseries of his immediate neighbourhood. He 
exerted himself much to benefit the poor of Somers' 
Town. He continued his visits to the Sunday- 
schools about Paddington, and added to his list 
several near at hand. Some of those poor districts 
are now covered with stately houses, and the streets 
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and schools which once stood there are no longer to 
be found. 

About the same time he is found warmly second- 
ing the efforts of Mr. Nasmith in originating City 
and Town Missions. Many a visit did Mr. Nasmith 
pay to Tavistock Square, to be refreshed and invigo- 
rated amidst difficulties or disappointments, and 
many an encouraging letter, as well as pecuniary 
help, did he receive from Mr. Thompson. The 
name of Mr. Nisbet, the late publisher in Berners 
Street, is often foimd in his pocket-books at this 
period, as a fellow-worker in City Mission and 
Sunday-school projects. 

In 1836, having been foremost among the London 
Missionary Directors in pressing for the publication 
of a monthly magazine at the price of one penny, he 
wrote an appeal to Sunday-school teachers, urging 
them to exert themselves to promote its circulation. 
And in the same year Mr. Philip and he addressed 
a letter "to the Directors of Missionary Societies 
generally, on the comparative claims of the East 
and West Indies," showing by statistics that the 
West Indies had received an undue proportion of 
aid, and that it was time to concentrate more atten- 
tion on the eastern world. " The grand fact we ought 
chiefly to keep in view," so runs one of Mr. Philip's 
paragraphs, " is, that ' the field is the world.' The 
apostles of the Lamb looked at 'all the world,' 
when they selected spheres of labour, and appro- 
priated their means of evangelization. They did 
not forget islands; but they remembered chiefly 
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capitals and chief cities. They touched at Malta 
and Crete; but they visited and revisited Corinth 
and Antioch, and seated themselves in Some and 
Ephesus. The question with them seems to have 
been, What part of the field will tell best upon the 
whole of it ? What city will enable us to move the 
world by its conversion ? They were grateful when 
a 'barbarous people showed them no small kind- 
ness,' but they rejoiced with joy unspeakable when 
the faith of Eome filled the world with the fame of 
Christ, and when the zeal of Thessalonica embr^xjed 
'all the regions roimd about.' These places could 
put forth influential power upon aU places; and, 
therefore, the first missionaries concentrated their 
forces upon the strongholds of idolatry. Are we 
wiser in our generation than these 'wise master- 
buUders' of the Church?" 



CHAPTEE XL 

ORIGIN OF THE PASTORAL AID SOCIETY. 

But the year 1836 was marked by a more memor- 
able circumstance in Mr. Thompson's history, which, 
as it illustrates his breadth of view and laige-hearted 
charity, should be clearly detailed. He was a con- 
scientious dissenter and Congregationalist, and his 
opinions on these points never swerved; but his 
mind was so absorbed in great questions, that he 
seldom cared to introduce the less. He contributed 
to Church, Baptist, Wesleyan, and Moravian Mis- 
sionary Societies ; he visited the schools of those 
various denominations ; he attended their meetings ; 
he read their periodicals. One or two paragraphs 
fix)m a supposititious " Abstract of the Report of the 
General Missionary Society in 1870," which he pub- 
lished in the Becord newspaper in 1834, may best 
convey his sentiments on this subject. The year 
1870, which then seemed so far away, is now near 
at hand. Alas ! there seems little prospect that his 
bright anticipations will be realized. 

"There were divisions in former days, and why 
should we refer to them but to mark the change 
which in this respect also God hath wrought ? Our 
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fathers, who were unhappily involved in these un- 
accountable dissensions, bitterly repented on their 
deathbeds that any of their time had been so worse 
than mis-spent — ^time which might have been de- 
voted to the rescue of souls, which had meanwhile 
passed imheeded and irrevocably into an eternal 
world ; and they charged us with their latest breath 
never more to renew the contention, or to turn those 
arms against each other which ought only to be 
employed against the powers of darkness. Their 
injunction has been obeyed-the veiy names which 
marked our separation have been forgotten, and the 
differences which still exist in some trifling par- 
ticulars, are but as the characteristics which dis- 
tinguish the individual members of one family — 
each endeared to each by peculiarities of excellence, 
while aU are united by heavenly and indissoluble 
ties. 

" We are, moreover, too busy to fight ; too pleasantly 
engaged to be put out of temper ; too intent on our 
purpose to be diverted from it by the devices of the 
enemy of souls. We are on business of life and death, 
and we have no leisure to dispute about trifles. We 
are sent by our Elder Brother to fetch home to him his 
long-absent family, and we are too happy to fall out 
by the way. If there are ever any thoughts cherished, 
or words uttered, which savour of aught but love to 
the brethren, they are but as faint shadows lingering 
in the west, to be dispelled by the bright rising of 
an unsetting sun, even the Sun of Bighteousness. 

*' Yet let us not congratulate ourselves on these 
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delightful changes, or indulge in the language of 
self-complacency, as though by our own power or 
holiness we had effected them. And when we re- 
member how much still remains for us to do, how 
many are yet on the verge of eternity, imsaved and 
unsanctified, we had need rejoice with trembling. 

" Brethren ! Sisters ! — Let not our faith grow 
weak, or our zeal grow weary in our Master's 
service 1 By the altar on which we have sworn 
to consecrate body, soul, and spirit to Him who has 
redeemed them aU, let us remember our vows. By 
the joys of the glorified— by the agonies of the lost 
— ^by the trembling imcertainty of the unconverted 
living — ^by the shortness of the space allowed us for 
labour — ^by the near approach of eternity — by the 
bright crown in prospect — by His example who 
rested not from toil and suffering till the work of 
our salvation was finished, and by His promise, ' Lo, 
I am with you alway, even imto the end of the 
world ' — ^let us not rest while one soul is unsaved, 
one rebel heart imconquered ; let us not cease from 
our labour till our work is done, and Jew and 
Gentile are alike gathered into His great and glorious 
fold! Isaiah Ixi. 11. 

''Dec, 27, 1834." 

That this was not mere rhodomontade, but the 
genuine, sober utterance of his heart, carried out in 
the actions of his life, is proved by more than one 
correspondence preserved among his papers. It is 
refreshing to come upon the interchange of Chris- 
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tian sentiments and courtesies which these present. 
In the columns of the Becordy in the year 1835, 
Mr. Thompson's eye had alighted upon one or two 
communications from "F. S./' setting forth the 
inadequacy of parochial provision to meet the dense 
ignorance and rapid increase of the poorer popula- 
tion of England. He applied to the editor, and 
obtaining the name and address of F. S., entered 
into correspondence with Mr. Frederick Sandoz. 
On the 4th of January he published a letter in 
the Beco7'd, expressing his hope that F. S. would 
succeed in forming a Church Home Missionary 
Society, stating his confidence that the Home 
Missionary Society, with which he had long been 
associated, would willingly resign any of their 
stations to devoted agents of a Church Home 
Mission, and offering £21 a year for five years 
towards the subscription-list Eeferring to a private 
letter from him on the 8th of January, Mr. San- 
doz replies, "I am most exceeditigly obliged by 
your letter, and deeply impressed with the sweet 
Christian spirit and solid judgment pervading its 
remarks, which will be ever present to my mind, 
and help to guide my judgment." In fact, there 
is no doubt that this timely encouragement, coining 
from so unexpected a quarter, greatly stimulated 
Mr. Sandoz to proceed. He gathered a committee, 
among whom the names of the Bevs. Josiah Pratt, 
Thomas Snow, Thomas Dale, and John Harding 
are conspicuous, and on the 19th of Febrimry 
1836, at the Church Missionary House, in Sails- 
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buy Square, the Pastoral Aid Society, which has 
now attained such dimensions and such usefulness, 
was instituted. Three days afterwards, Mr. Sandoz 
thus writes to Mr. Thompson, " With fervent grati- 
tude to Grod, and heartfelt thanks to yourself, I 
acknowledge your Christian liberality, and express 
my hearty ascription of praise to the Lord for all 
the gracious events of Friday last. In many views, 
especially that of influence and example, your 
noble offer of 100 guineas, in lieu of a subscrip- 
tion of £21 for five years, is deemed more accept- 
abla" It is surely worthy of remark, that the first 
contribution to the Pastoral Aid Society should 
have come from the treasurer of a similar society 
among dissenters. 

The year 1836 presented another illustration of 
his unsectarian generosity. There came one day 
to Tavistock Square a clergjnnan from Ireland, who 
told him of the eagerness with which some excel- 
lent men in the Irish Church desired wider scope 
for preaching the gospel; and when they found 
the door closed in districts of Ireland, how gladly 
they would be employed in evangelistic work in 
England, without the local restraints by which the 
Pastoral Aid clergy were restricted. Mr. Thompson 
was delighted with their spirit, and, as was his 
wont in all such cases, warmly encouraged it. He 
offered to bring the subject before his Home Mis- 
sionary committee, and endeavour to persuade them 
to smooth the way by surrendering some at least of 
their stations to this new agency, assured that 
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they could soon break up new ground elsewhere, 
and that there was more ignorance and destitution 
in England than they could unitedly meet. He 
accordingly employed all his powers of persuasion 
with the Home Missionary committee, and induced 
them to pass a resolution promising " to render the 
Eev. F. F. Trench every facility for the extension 
of Home Missions in England, holding themselves 
at liberty to resign any of the stations occupied by 
the Society's missionaries, so far as circumstances 
should allow, provided the regular supply of the 
congregations already collected could be secured, 
and the doctrines of the Eeformation preached." 
This resolution he forwarded triumphantly to the 
Eev. James Kelly and the Eev. F. F. Trench. 

Mr. Trench's comments on this communication, 
in a letter to Mr. KeUy, show that he was not to 
be outdone in generosity by the dissenting trea- 
surer: — "I confess I do not see my way through 
the business connected with the proposal of the 
English dissenting Home Mission. I think the 
dissenters have done right in the liberal proposal 
which they have made, but I doubt whether we 
should do right in entering upon their labours. 
If they were Irvingites, or Darbyites, or wild 
people doing mischief, I should have no hesitation 
about it, but being sober-minded men of evangeli- 
cal principles, I really know not what to say. My 
own feelings would be very strong in favour of 
going to work with their missionaries, rather than 
take their place." Nor did Mr. Sandoz manifest 
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any narrow jealousy of the proposed new organiza- 
tion. In reply to a letter from Mr. Thompson he 
thus wrote : — 

" Chubch Pastoral Aid Office, 
25th October 1837. 

"... I trust with you that the blessing of God 
rests upon the Pastoral Aid Society, and that you 
will ever have reason to rejoice in the important 
help and encouragement you so early afforded me. 
The Society has a wider field of usefulness than it 
can possibly occupy, and it is a matter of rejoicing 
to find yourself and others devising means to occupy 
with us. I pray that God may guide and bless 
you in your endeavours to gain more of efficient 
instrumentality in spreading the glorious gospel at 
home" 

The excellent men who, with all the ardour of 
the sister isle, had projected this movement, found 
that they had over-estimated their liberty of action, 
and that there were episcopal and parochial re- 
straints which could not be overcome. They were 
obliged most reluctantly to forego, or at any rate 
to postpone, their scheme, and some twenty years 
rolled away before it was realized. 



OHAPTEE XIL 

DOMESTIC EVENTS. 

Interviews with Mr. Medhurst respecting China, 
sympathy with the Christians of Madagascar, interest 
in a Young Men's Sabbath Observance Society, and 
in the first " Society for Teaching the Blind to Eead," 
are subsequently noted in Mr. Thompson's diary; 
but before the year 1837 had reached its zenith, 
all the thoughts and cares of public life were swept 
aside, by the torrent of domestic grief which burst 
upon his head. 

The 29th of May opened as other days had done, 
none in the house conjecturing how it would close. 
The husband and fatjter went to his daily avoca- 
tions as usual, and returned to find his wife l3dng 
convulsed and imconscious on a sofa in his study, 
with two physicians bending over her, and her 
family with intense anxiety awaiting the issue. 
The usual remedies were eagerly tried, and some 
forty minutes passed in anxious watching for the 
return of consciousness, but it came not. The 
looks of the physicians became more grave as the 
pulse ceased to be perceptible, and the struggling 
form grew still, and the pale hue which cannot 
be mistaken, came over the loved countenance. 
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The watchers looked the question which they dared 
not ash of the beloved Uncle and physician who 
stood by her side, and he bent his head in assent. 
And then came the outburst of grief, the sense of 
desolation, the hopeless yearning after her who had 
been taken from them without one parting word. 
That evening, as by the dim candle-light they again 
gathered round the still corpse of her, whose warm 
and loving welcome had never before been want- 
ing, they realized the force of the admonition, 
** Boast not thyself of to-morrow; for thou know- 
est not what a day 'may bring forth." Yet weU they 
knew that she was safe, and that the summons, 
though a sudden one, was but to the presence of 
the Saviour whom she loved. She had been accus- 
tomed to reserve two hours in the morning for read- 
ing and devotion, and to avoid interruption had 
hung a card on the handle of her door — " Nothing 
wanted." That day she had not removed it, and 
there, for months afterwards, it remained untouched. 
The words in the well-known handwriting seemed 
to bear a new meaning, and to assure them that 
every longing of the soul had been met, and that she 
indeed " wanted nothing." 

Twenty-eight years passed before the chief mourner 
followed her to the sinless world. Other equally 
tender ties were formed in the interval, but he never 
ceased to retain in hallowed affection the memory of 
the wife of his youth. In every pocket-book from 
that date onwards, occurs the threefold entry of ^Ae 
day of her union with him, of her birth, and of her 
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death, and only a few months before his own removal 
are the words, " This day 28 years my sainted E. T. 
ascended to her heavenly home/' 

After the 29th of May 1837, there follows a long 
blank, and the pages of the pocket-book are silent 
He went with his family to Heme Bay and Dover 
for the summer, to recover from the depression in- 
cident to the shock, and on his return, finding the 
associations connected with his house more than he 
could endure, he sought out a new neighbourhood. 
His choice fell upon a house on Blackheath, over- 
looking the windings of the river Thames. Green 
fields sloped down to the river, and fine trees em^iched 
the pleasant view. Thither he removed in 1838, 
but his residence there was not of long continuance, 
being terminated by another important event in his 
domestic history. 

In October 1838, he became acquainted with the 
Honourable Charlotte Margaretta Welman, daugh- 
ter of the late Baroness Barham and Sir Grerard Noel, 
and widow of Thomas Welman, Esquire, of Pounds- 
ford Park, Somersetshire. The close resemblance in 
many beautiful features of character, and identity of 
interest in the same benevolent objects, which first 
drew them together, cemented their union more 
closely with each advancing year. Every evening 
they knelt to mingle their prayers and praises at the 
footstool of Infinite Love, and during each temporary 
separation they exchanged letters daily. As she 
"~^o was Mr. Thompson's fellow-traveller during the 
ning twenty-seven years of his journey yet 
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lives, waiting in peaceful, happy trust for the day 
of re-union, more may not be said of her, — ^though, 
with the same feeling which has actuated a Boyal 
Widow, to whom her love and sympathies go out, 
she would forget all personal considerations, that 
he whom she so truly loved might be known and 
appreciated. The letters of those years, which dur^ 
ing every short absence were carefuUy numbered, 
and tied up in small packets by affection's hand, 
remain to tell their own tale. The common ardour 
in every noble project, the sympathy in every case 
of affliction, whether among relatives or strangers, 
the perfect confidence, the indescribable tenderness, 
which, without anything mawkish or wearisome, 
characterize this correspondence, render it such as 
might be read by all the world, without any result 
but that of adding to the reverence to which both 
the writer and the receiver are entitled. 

The marriage took place on the 1st of January 
1839. The happiness of the wedding-day was shared 
by others. The school children of the neighbour- 
hood were treated; guineas were circulated among 
the poor old folks near at hand, and many presents 
were sent to humble friends at a distance. 

As a specimen of those little kiadnesses which 
made up so much of the happiness of Mr. Thompson's 
daily life, and in which he sought to make all around 
him partakers, the introduction of one such incident 
may be admissible. 

, Having written to his daughters, then at Blacks 
heath, a few weeks previously, to provide their 
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dresses in London before coming down to the wed- 
ding, he added a commission to purchase a dress for 
the wife of the minister whose chapel they had at- 
tended. Mrs. was a diffident, gentle, affection- 
ate little creature, whose thoughts were concentrated 
on her husband and son, to the entire forgetfulness 
of self. Little indeed did she spend on her own plea- 
sure or adornment, and it seemed doubtful whether 
she had ever indulged herself with a good silk dress 
since her wedding. 

The young ladies liked the errahd, and a silk of a 
soft Quaker-like colour, to harmonize with the style 
of the wearer, was soon purchased. The only diffi- 
culty was to get it made, a pattern being indispens- 
able. They ascertained the hour for her daily walk, 
and called on her husband. " We have come to ask 
your assistance in a trifling matter, but as it is a 

little secret, you must not tell Mrs. ." The 

good man looked grave. "I never kept a secret 
fix)m her yet," he replied; "I cannot begin now." 
They assured him that their only object was to give 
her a pleasant little surprise, and entreated him to 
yield. After much persuasion, he promised, that if 
on hearing what they required, he found it would 
not be wrong, he would be silent. They satisfied 
him, and he fetched from her wardrobe a gown, 
which was forthwith clandestinely conveyed to the 
dressmaker. In a few days, the finished dress, with 
a pretty simple cap to correspond, and a note b^- 
ging that she would do them the favour of wearing 
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it in honour of the approaching occasion, was sent 

home ; and Mr. , according to his instructions, 

placed the box in her room during her absence, that 
she might find and open it at her leisure. She re- 
mained in her room so long that he went up to her, 
and found her sitting by the outspread dress, shed- 
ding quiet tears of pleasurable emotion. At the 
first party after the Poundsford family returned to 
town, she appeared in her new dress, beaming with 
happiness, and she told the little story with no 
small zest and grateful feeling to not a few of her 
friends. 

The honeymoon was passed very much by the 
newly wedded pair, in mutually planning for the 
benefit of the neighbourhood and the county, — of 
the chapels and congregations which Lady Barham 
had raised in South Wales, and in larger schemes 
for China and the world. Their happiness in each 
other's society only made them more anxious to 
devote their imited influence, energies, and resources, 
to the service of Him who had so graciously ap- 
pointed their lot. Among other plans was that of 
a missionary tour to the manufacturing towns, in 
which an efl&cient missionary deputation was at their 
expense to accompany them, and meetings were to 
be held in town halls, mechanics' institutions, and 
other public buildings, to diflFuse an interest in mis- 
sions through new circles. In consequence of some 
practical difficulties, this offer, which was more 
than once repeated, was not accepted by the Lon- 
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don Missionary Society. In the spring of 1839 
they went to Blackheath, interchanged visits with 
the members of both families^ attended the May 
meetings together, then returned to Somersetshire, 
and quietly settled down with their four daughters 
at Poundsford Park. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Were an attempt made to chronicle the ahnost 
endless variety of incidents and avocations crowded 
into the years which intervened between 1839 and 
1853, — ^the period of Mr. Thompson's residence at 
Ponndsford, — it would require as many volumes as 
years. It is thought better to record the principal 
epochs, and to omit the intermediate details. 

Mr. Thompson was no sooner settled at Poundsford 
Park than he manifested his concern for the poor of 
the neighbourhood, and attempted cottage meetings 
in the nearest villages. He then turned his atten- 
tion to the Home Missionary stations and distant 
villages of the county. Of the way in which he 
sought to benefit them, the Eev. W. 0. Neill, for- 
merly of Witheridge, thus writes : — 

" In company with the Hon. Mrs. Thompson, he 
came to our sphere of labour in Devonshire some five 
or six times during a space of fourteen years, and 
stayed nearly a week each time. They went with 
me during these visits to several villages, distributed 
large nimibers of useful books, gave public tea to 
the people — on one occasion to 500, —and did much 
to hold up our hands, and to encourage Sunday- 
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school teachers and local preachers. We always 
had our Sunday-school examination and exercises 
during their stay, and he was never mote at home 
apparently than when listening to the children's 
recitations and singing, and afterwards on the week- 
days joining their play in the fields. The boys and 
girls were never tired of speaking of the ' dear old 
gentleman ' who entered so freely and lovingly with 
them into their innocent sports. He often assured 
me that his visits to our Home Missionary spheres 
were very gratifying to himself and Mrs. Thompson. 
That they were so to the missionary and all his 
hearers was undoubted, and they were looked for- 
ward to by hundreds, both of adults and children. 
Our loving visitors were forward to go with us into 
poor cottages, and up narrow staircases, and to sick 
bed-sides, and such visits were long and gratefully 
remembered. I can truly say that I was always 
better fitted for my labours after holding conversa- 
tions or conducting correspondence with him, and 
that he was one of the most encouraging Christian 
men with whom I ever had friendly intercourse." 

Similar visits were repeatedly paid to other village 
stations, and tracts given to the schools. At Milver- 
ton they laid the foundation-stone of a new school- 
room and vestry. At Puddington, they not only 
laid the foundation-stone of a chapel, but built 
it at their own expense. Together they attended 
the jubilee of the school at Eastcombs, the scene of 
Mr. Thompson's early efforts, and had a party of 
400 to tea. In 1849 they visited friends in Edin- 
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burgh and Glasgow, and in 1851 they crossed the 
Channel, and attended the meeting of the " Inner 
Mission " (or German Home Mission), at Elberfeld. 

In October 1839 they paid the first of a series of 
visits to Lady Barham's chapels in South Wales. 
The testimony of the Eev. W. J. Ford of Gower to 
the benefit and pleasure communicated by these 
visits, and the eagerness with which they were an- 
ticipated for months previously, is identical with 
that of Mr. O'NeiU. 

But the chief pubUc interest of this period centres 
in its missionary Idstory. Mr. Thompson was privi- 
leged to give an impulse to the zeal of the churches, 
the results of which are seen at the present day, and 
the importance of which no earthly arithmetic can 
calculate. 

Prior to this special movement he addressed a 
letter to the Eev. Dr. Liefchild. It was published 
in the Patriot newspaper, being called forth by a 
new crisis in the history of the London Missionary 
Society, and the feared necessity for recalling some 
of their missionaries. A few paragraphs, as express- 
ing the fervour of his missionary zeal, may be appro- 
priately quoted : — 

" My dear Sir, — ^A friendship of no recent date, 
with not a few pleasing recollections of cordial and 
zealous co-operation in schemes of Christian bene- 
volence, induces me to fix upon yourself as the 
individual to whom to make this appeal You have 
courage, zeal, ability, and a large and attached con- 
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gregation under your influence, — ^and your single 
energies, rightly and thoroughly, exerted, would alone 
be sufficient to avert that peril which threatens the 
noblest cause to which we ever pledged our hearts 
and hands. 

"You were present on the 30th of November last 
at the meeting of the Directors of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, and concurred in the necessity for 
immediate efforts to meet the Society's exigencies, 
and the wants of the world. Nearly one month has 
elapsed, and no meetings have been announced, no 
movement has been made. The only result of that 
meeting appears to have been the sending out of 
circulars. Very excellent ones they are : as simple 
in their statements as they are forcible in their 
appeals — as stirring in their recitals as they are 
powerful in their arguments — but where has been 
the response ? One sentence in them ought alone, 
ere this, to have roused the spirit of hundreds. It 
speaks of recalling our missionaries, and of abandon- 
ing our fields of labour. We who were present at 
the meeting in November, know that this is no idle 
threat, no bugbear to frighten Christian people out 
of their money, but that the circular speaks the 
words of truth and soberness, and that the emer- 
gency has been rather under than over stated. The 
very mention of such a proposal should make us 
tremble for our country. Eecall our missionaries ! 
What ! for a paltry ten or twenty thousand pounds ? 
Cannot our one million of Independent dissenters 
raise this sum ? tell it not in Gath ! Speak not 
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of our wealth and power as a dissenting body — 
talk not of our much-boasted Voluntary principle if 
this is to be the result ! 

"EecaU our missionaries! What! while we in 
our Father's house ,have bread and enough to spare, 
shall we withdraw from our famishing brethren the 
scanty pittance we have hitherto sent, and leave 
them to perish with hunger ! What ! teach them 
to thirst for the water of life, and then dash the cup 
from their eager grasp, or outstretched hand ! What ! 
quench the light, when we have but made their 
darkness visible ! What ! break up the folds, and 
leave the sheep a prey tp the ravening wolf and the 
devouring lion ? Who can sign the spiritual death- 
warrant of some little church in the wilderness? 
Can our beloved brothers Ellis, Tidman, Arundel, 
and Freeman? Surely not. Their hand woidd 
falter, their eye would grow dim in making the 
attempt. Could a heart be found so hard, a hand 
so firm, as to be able to guide the pen for such a 
purpose ? Surely we might expect the blighting, 
withering curse of God to come upon our churches 
if we could deliberately arrive at so horrible a 
resolution. 

" If the Missionary Society do indeed decide on 
the fearful alternative of deserting their missionary 
stations, on the Congregational ministry the guilt 
must rest. They have never yet, as a body, given 
themselves to the work of stirring up a missionary 
spirit among their people. The young members of 
their congregations, especially, wait only the appeals 
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of their pastors, and, were the lips of the latter touched 
with holy fire, the former coidd not but catch the 
flame. In addition to a special collection at this 
season, let every minister urge upon every family in 
his congregation to adopt the good old-fashioned plan 
of a collecting-box, to which each member should 
make a weekly contribution, and more than the 
required addition to the Society's revenue would 
easily be raised. The system of a single annual 
collection ought to be exploded. One would hope 
that, in days to come, even weekly contributions 
will be thought too few, and that many a full heart 
will say, ' Daily 1 receive mercies without number 
at the hand of Grod — daily will I bring thank-ofifer- 
ings to Him in return.' 

" The first step is to obtain an immediate supply ; 
the next to secure a permanent augmentation of the 
Society's income. Can we review the statements 
contained in the recent circulars, and resolve even 
to pause ? ' As the result of our labours, and in 
answer to our prayers, the world is beginning to feel 
its destitution and its miseiy.' The first notes of 
one loud and general call throughout the heathen 
world seem to be borne along by the breeze. ' Fifty 
additional missionaries ' might immediately be em- 
ployed. 'Twenty candidates for missionary work 
have been declined from the want of funds alone.' 
God is blessing our missionaries, arid offering the 
necessaiy agency both at home and abroad. If we 
intend to make no further exertions, let us cease to 
pray for success ! Let there be no more missionary 
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prayer-meetings, no further mention of the subject 
in the pulpit, or in the family — such prayers would 
be hypocrisy. But no ! we will continue both to 
labour and to pray. The only way by which we 
can keep pace with the demands of the world is, 
by securing an extensive and efficient native agency, 
and to do this we should strive not merely to bring 
up the income of the Society to £100,000, but to find 
£50,000 more per annum for this exclusive object. 
This would be sowing seed for future years, and Grod 
would raise and ripen it to a glorious harvest. He 
is already maJdng us rich returns for the past, as 
well as delightful pledges for the future. Where 
are the idols of the Southern Ocean ? Are they not 
given to the moles and to the bats ? Where are the 
ice-bound fetters of Indian caste ? Are not they 
dissolving ? By what tenure does the Brahmin 
maintain his hold on the minds of our feUow-sub- 
jects 1 Is it not by a thread frail as that of the 
spider's web ? Is not the wall of China tottering, 
and may it not be ours to show to the inhabitants of 
Pekin that there are other, and nearer, and brighter 
' portals to the celestial world ' ? 

" Miserable would be the prospect of standing stiU 
at the present crisis. But to go back ! Impossible 1 
Shame be to that traitor to the missionary cause, that 
false, that faithless heart which should first sound a 
retreat. If there be such a one on the missionary 
board, let him be requested to take his leave. 'What 
man is there that is fearful and faint-hearted ? let 
him go and return to his house, lest his brethren's 
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heart faint as well as his heart ' (Deut. xx. 8). Let 
him leave the brave and faithful few to fight the 
battle alone. God will stand by them ! God will 
strengthen them ! He will nerve each arm, and 
guide each hand, and each name shall be had in 
honour in ages to come ! 

" Will not you be foremost in the rescue ? To 
yourself and to your flock we cast an imploring eye. 
' As ye abound in everything, in faith, and utterance, 
and knowledge, and in all diligence, and in your love 
to us, see that ye abound in this grace also/ Let your 
congregation set a noble example to others, in the 
form of a ' New Year's gift for the World/ 

" And now, my beloved friend, what more can I 
add to this already too lengthy letter? I would 
entreat you not to disregard this appeal. Be the 
missionary Whitefield of this era. In those records 
which shall hereafter command more interest than 
all the histories of this world's heroes, let it be noted 
that you were the first to prevent our Christian hosts 
from being driven backwards by the enemy. You 
have abeady seen many years of service, and will 
soon be placed upon the list of veterans. We are 
of about the same age, and we have been engaged in 
the same good service, though in different ranks, for 
about the same period of time. We cannot look 
forward to many years' extension of the term. God 
grant that yours may be much longer than is usual 
with those who bear so great a burden, and may your 
last days be your best and brightest days. The con- 
gregation at Craven Chapel is an animating spec- 
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tacle. You have collected around you many youTig 
people, and have been training them up to zeal and 
devotedness. You know not yet, either of what they 
are capable, or the extent of your influence over 
them. Call upon them to exert their combined 
strength at this juncture. Place before them a 
standard of effort and of self-denial altogether new, 
and bid them set an example to the world. Breathe 
into them a spirit which shall live and bum when 
you have gone to your reward, and kindle a fire in 
England which shall never be extinguished 1 — Yours 
affectionately, Thomas Thompson. 

" PouNDSFOBD Park, Dec, 26, 1849." 

Dr. liefchild' and his congregation responded to 
this letter, and other congregations followed. But 
the reprieve was only temporary, and Mr. Thompson 
looked around to find a new and permanent source 
of augmentation to the resources of this and of all 
missionary societies. 

Mr. Thompson's interest in Sunday-schools has 
already transpired, but so intimate were his relations 
with Sunday-school children and teachers, and so 
interwoven with the whole thread of his life, that it 
may be advisable, before continuing the narrative, to 
place these in fuller view. The events of 1841 and 
1842 will then be more easily understood. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIFE. 

Of sixty-four years' service rendered to Sunday- 
school children and teachers, it is difficult to esti- 
mate the influence and the results. Had Mr. 
Thompson's life-work been limited to that one de- 
partment of the vineyard, without and apart from 
the multifarious claims which pressed on his atten- 
tion, it would have been a life spent to good pur- 
pose. Himself an earnest Sunday-school teacher 
from the age of sixteen, in close association with 
Sunday-schools for a period of between sixty and 
seventy years, and mingling with teachers and chil- 
dren almost to the last Sabbath of his life, it is to 
be doubted whether in the entireness of his sympathy, 
and the constancy and ardour of his attachment, they 
will easily find such another friend. He loved the 
teachers as well as the children, and from him they 
ever received the utmost possible consideration, en- 
couragement, and assistance. He entered into their 
feelings, plans, hopes, perplexities, dangers, trials, or 
pleasures, as few could do. His cheerful voice, his 
sunny smile, his cordial welcome whenever they 
waited on him to ask a favour, to unfold a scheme, 
or to request advice in a difficulty, will remain a 
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cherished memory in many a grateful heart. Much 
of his correspondence was devoted to their interests. 
The secretary of the "Lambeth, Newington, and 
Camberwell Sunday-school Union," of which Mr. 
Thompson had been treasurer or president forty- 
seven years, writes, " It was my privilege from time 
to time to receive loving and earnest epistles from 
the dear departed one on Sunday-school matters, 
and amongst all my correspondents, no letters were 
more welcome than were his." " Occasionally when 
the heart grows cold, I just turn to them and read 
them over to warm my cold affections, and try to 
emulate so bright an example of Christian conse- 
cration to the Master's service. Personally, I have 
lost a valued correspondent, and shall not easily find 
the like again." 

One of these letters may be inserted as a speci- 
men of many : — 

" Prior Park, 31/3/62. 

" My dear Sir, — I fear that it will be quite out 
of my power to be in London at your approaching 
anniversary, or I should indeed be glad to accept 
the eight o'clock vacant chair, and to have the 
warm support of my dear friend Mr. Spurgeon. 
Please say so, with my Christian regards. It quite 
cheers me to perceive that you are, as a union, 
growing in Christian influence and usefulness. 

« We are trying to progress among the masses 
here, and have been working among them in an 
effort which I hope by and bye to see generally 
adopted. I wiU give you a sketch, that you may 

G 
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think on the subject, and perhaps suggest it among 
our old friends for adoption in our Sabbath-schools. 

" On my perusal of the enclosed,^ I ordered a good 
supply, and wishing to obtain a large number of 
juvenile missionaries, I summoned some of the 
schools to consider whether they would ask their 
parents' permission to call their neighbours together 
on a given evening — say seven o'clock, — ^when they 
had returned from their daily employ, and promise 
to read the Prize Ox to them. They promised, and 
I gave to each of them a copy for that purpose. 
They kept their promise, and many meetings took 
place. The children's report was so encoui-aging. 
The praises of the neighbours were quite delightful : 
they hoped this plan would be continued, and that 
Mary, Jane, Bessie, Tommy, Georgie, Jemmy, etc., 
would read to them every week on a given evening. 
All parties were grateful : we hope some were bene- 
fited. 

•' We have arranged to comply with their wishes, 
giving to the upper classes a book each, to be 
brought on the following Sunday morning to the 
superintendent, and to be exchanged for another, 
so as to keep up a succession. We have thus 
obtained 'lots' of little missionaries, and most 
hopeful indeed has been the experiment. Why 
should we not secure 500,000 such ? 

" I leave it to yourself and your co-secretaries 
to think it over, and do what you may think best 
for its adoption and extension. 

> A Uttle book, entitled PHtice Alberfs Prize Ox. 
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"My sincere Christian regards to your fellow- 
labourers. May the richest blessings descend on 
you and on them. — Ever yours in Christian esteem, 

" Thomas Thompson." 

It was natural that Mr. Thompson's love for chil- 
dren should inspire him with interest in a scheme so 
fraught with blessings as the Sunday-school system. 
Familiar as he had made himself with child city 
life in its cheerlessness and degradation, particu- 
larly among the London poor, he could appreciate 
the advantages of the weekly gatherings in the 
schooL He knew how the recognition of so many 
little companions, the mingling of so many little 
voices in their hymns of praise, the atmosphere 
of comparative peace and purity, the encouraging 
smile and gentle words of affectionate teachers, 
in contrast with the harshness and violence com- 
mon to week-day experience, the contact with love 
and sympathy and piety, the visits when sick, the 
letters when absent, the rewards, and gifts, and 
annual treats, were like glimpses of Paradise to 
many a neglected and weary child. 

His judgment coincided with his feelings in 
approval of a system so simply and yet so wisely 
framed, while his expansive views found fuU scope 
in the comprehensive basis on which that sys- 
tem rested. He believed that the Sunday-school 
scheme, if properly worked out, might be made, 
fear more than any other, effectual for the moral 
regeneration of England, and through England of 
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the world. He would have had every pastor, with 
adequate time and strength, carefuUy train the 
teachers of his own Sunday-schools, and thus not 
only secure their aflfection and subordination, but 
render their teaching thoroughly eflfective, and in- 
strumentaUy furnish a reserved corps from which 
ministers for home, and missionaries for the heathen, 
might in a few years be supplied. Under this im- 
pression, he avaHed himself of every opportunity to 
bring them into notice and into action, to make 
them conscious of their combined strength for the 
noblest objects, and, to draw the attention of the 
churches to the latent power, which, if trained and 
guided, might contribute so largely to the regenera- 
tion of the world. 

While it was out of his power to make the sys- 
tem all he wished it to be, he tried to make the 
best of it as he found it. Wherever he resided, 
whithersoever he journeyed, he made it a point to 
search out and encourage the schools of the district. 
He visited the schools, presided at occasional meet- 
ings, rewarded or treated the children. 

A blue bag, full of little books for the children, 
was the constant accompaniment of such visits, and 
country schools, making application from a distance, 
were never refused a supply of books. He was an 
adept at catering for the taste of his little friends, 
and woidd eagerly possess himself of the prettiest 
cards, and most attractive illustrations. He would 
order hundreds of New Years' magazines with some 
coloured frontispiece, as his present to the nearest 
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schools, knowing that many of these coloured prints 
would reappear framed on the cottage wall, and im- 
part not only pleasure, but higher and purer taste. 
He would also purchase large supplies of any little 
book, or tract, or broad-sheet, which he considered 
particularly striking or suggestive. For the purchase 
of children's books he spent nearly £100 per annum, 
and thought the amount well bestowed. The present 
pleasure to the young recipients was an immediate 
reward to his benevolent nature, while the prospect 
of a future harvest from seed so widely and inde- 
fatigably sown, he could leave with confidence to 
the blessing of the Great Husbandman. 

It did not require a crowd or large gathering to 
awaken his zeal and interest. The feebler and poorer 
the school, the more attractive to him, because so 
much more the struggling teachers needed support. 
When residing at Poundsford Park, he gave as much 
earnest attention to some thirty or forty poor chil- 
dren at Fulwood Chapel as he had done to the hun- 
dreds elsewhere. While resident in London, he had 
a regular series of schools, from sixteen to twenty 
in number, which he visited in succession. Some 
of these were in miserably poor neighbourhoods, such 
as lisson Place, and also the district which Mrs. 
Bailey subsequently introduced to notice in her 
Sagged Homes. He cared not to what body of 
Christians the managers belonged. Wherever he 
found himself wanted and welcomed, thither he 
went. 

When visiting a school, he would enter silently, 
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and endeavour to sit down imobseryed among one 
of the lowest classes. He used to say that he " pre- 
ferred the little A B C's." They soon slid off their 
seats and nestled round him. It was impossible for 
any teacher to keep them at a distance. Their little 
arms would steal around him, and sometimes an in- 
fant voice would whisper, " Tiss me." But he was 
obliged to be deaf to such requests, as if he had once 
begun, he might have been expected to kiss the 
whole schooL As he advanced in years, it was a 
pretty sight to see the snowy head just emerging 
fipom the group of little ones, pressing so closely 
about him. Some little hands would be on his 
knee, and others on his shoulder, and tiny fingers 
would sometimes venture to stray admiringly through 
his white locks. They felt instinctively that he loved 
them, and they reciprocated the love. 

Some of the schools he was in the habit of visit- 
ing, presented him with a tangible expression of 
their affection, to which they eagerly contributed, 
and in each case requested that it might be bought 
with their money, and be their very own. A Wes- 
leyan school in Milton Street, Dorset Square, pre- 
sented him with a Bible full of pictures, chosen by 
themselves. From Hope Chapel School, Clifton, 
came a walking-stick, inlaid with an inscribed silver 
plate, and from Percy Chapel School, Bath, in the last 
year of his life, came a gold pencil-case and pen. 

In speaking to children, he often excelled. The 
blending of doctrine with practice, of reverence with 
cheerfulness, of what concerned the daily life and 
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small duties of children, with what regarded their 
eternal destinies, was remarkable in his addresses. 
He was not always expatiating on death and judg- 
ment, and associating religion with gloom and terror. 
The religion he inculcated was one of love and hap- 
piness, a " religion in common life." He talked to 
his little hearers of their parents, and brothers, and 
sisters, and schoolmates, and above all of their Saviour 
as waiting to bless them, as their best, and highest, 
and dearest Mend. No call for silence and attention 
was needed when Mr. Thompson came forward to 
address a congregation of children. His beaming 
eye, his gentle voice, his look of love, had a fascina- 
tion which drew aU eyes toward him. His ani- 
mated narration of some little incident, and the vein 
of innocent playfulness which would break out here 
and there, permitted no drowsiness to steal over his 
audience, while, if occasionally a laugh would follow 
his sallies, the next moment he would drop naturally 
into a strain of the deepest seriousness, and the ten- 
derness and pathos of his tones would reach the 
hearts of his young auditors. A touching incident 
illustrative of this power occurred above thirty years 
since at a missionary meeting held in a London 
chapeL Having detailed to the children present the 
cfiTorts of some other children to aid in sending the 
gospel to heathen lands, he urged them to exert their 
ingenuity and energy for the same object. A little 
girl, one of the poorest of the poor, was present, and 
was deeply moved. From that day, morning by 
morning, at an early hour, she traversed the streets 
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of the great city to collect hones. These she sold, and 
kept the produce in a bag. In her deepest exigence 
this store was held sacred, and she looked forward 
to the approaching season when the missionary meet- 
ing would again be held, and when she might hope 
to place the result of her effort in the hands of the 
speaker who had so stirred her heart. Before the 
day came, however, she was on a sick, and, as it 
proved, a dying, bed, and sending for her Sunday- 
school teacher, she drew the little bag from imder 
her piUow, and said, "Please to give this to the 
Secretary of the Missionary Society, and tell Mr. 
Thompson that I did not forget what he said at the 
meeting." The little bag was produced on the plat- 
form, and few were the eyes that were not moistened 
when its tale was told. 

An address to one of the Sunday-schools in Gower 
made a deep impression on a little fellow five years 
of age, named Jemmy Carter. The topic had been 
the necessity for a change of heart, even in children. 
From that time Jemmy went to some secret place 
three times a day to offer up his little prayer for a 
new heart, a habit which he maintained through life. 
" As he grew up," writes his pastor, " his gifts and 
graces were developed. He was blessed with a fine 
mind and character, good taste, a sound judgment, a 
warm heart, a most retentive memory, a good delivery, 
and was as simple, humble, and truthful as a little 
child. He read, thought, and wrote much, came out 
as a total-abstinence lecturer, and gave promise of 
no little talent and usefulness, when his health began 
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to fail. During his long illness he exerted himself 
much by letter-writing and conversation for the sal- 
vation of others. He was full of joy, and his room 
was ' like the antechamber of heaven.' He was greatly 
beloved, and at his funeral strong men wept like 
children. He preceded the friend of his early child- 
hood to the better world, and died at the age of twenty 
years." 

A specimen of Mr. Thompson's addresses to Sunday- 
school children has been found among his letters to 
her whom he so dearly loved, and is here given 
almost entire : — 

" London, Monday , 16/2/1846. 

" My beloved Chaelotte, — Ruminating at five 
o'clock yesterday morning in my borrowed apart- 
ment, not my own favourite retired abode, on the 
separation from yourself and my usual duties at 
Fulwood, I thought, 'Well, shall I try to give a 
turn to my thoughts that may possibly be useful 
to the poor in this vicinity ? I '11 go to the Wesleyan 
School in Stanhope Street, and Boh, who owes his 
name to my own Charlotte, shall be the theme ;' 
and so I went thither in the afternoon, and found 
an agreeable reception by the teachers and 350 chil- 
dren. I told them of Him who made Divine truth so 
familiar and interesting to the common people ; how 
all passing circumstances were applied by Him ; of 
His beautiful parables — ^the good shepherd, the sower 
going forth to sow, the lilies of the field, the barren 
tree; — of His kindness to children — 'consider the 
ravens,' ' the five sparrows:' these were cared for, and 
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how much more my 350 little hearers. I thought, 
therefore, that I should not do wrong iu telling them 
about Bob, my favourite robin, and that I wanted 
them to be like him in many respects : — 1st, He was 
a grateful little feUow. I had often fed him, he recol- 
lected it, and therefore came in the mornings before 
I left, looking in at the window of my study, perched 
himself on the shutters, and sang his songs. 

* They were to be little robins here. 
Every day will I bless thee.' 

2d, He was a dependent little fellow. He came to 
me for his morning's supply — ' Give us this day our 
daily bread.' Sd, He was punctual — generally at my 
study-door at eight, sometimes waiting for me. So 
were they to be — ready in their class, waiting for their 
teacher. Ath, He was obedient to my calL When 
I called 'Bob,' he would follow me round the 
garden. 5th, He was polite, or appeared to be so 
certainly. When I called him in to take the crumbs 
from the table, he usually looked up in my face 
before he began to eat. Qth, It was not unusual 
for him to perch on the shelf over Matthew Henry's 
and Scott's Commentaries, and there begin his songs. 
Whether he preferred these books or not I should 
leave them to think about, but I wanted them to be 
robins here, in loving the best of books and the 
commentaries of good men. 7th, Whether he dis- 
liked quarrelsome authors or not I should leave 
them to guess, but when he flew on the shelves the 
other morning over soDle books which were written 
'^1 subjects in which good men differed from each 
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other, but which it was needful for me sometimes to 
read, Ae did not then sing, and he left them to settle 
their disputes without saying a word, or singing one 
song. 8<A, He appeared to love juvenile mission- 
ary magazines. When he got to the round table, 
where were the Wesleyan Juvenile Magazine, the 
Baptist, and the London Missionary, then after 
looking at them he sang merrily; and I supposed 
they were like Bob in this respect, and looked at 
their own magazine very frequently, and loved it. 
9^A, That although Bob was called by way of pre- 
ference, other birds followed, chaffinches, tomtits, 
sparrows, etc., they had their share of the crumbs 
(Syrophoenician woman, etc.) My little flock were 
to think of this as they grew up, and do their best 
to help good missionaries to call aU the world to 
partake of the fuU supplies of the Saviour's grace. 
lO^A, Bob was confiding. He flew about my study 
as if quite at home, came to my table, my feet — once 
took crumbs from my hands. My little flock were 
thus to go to the Saviour. He said, ' Suffer little 
children to come unto me,' and He loves us to 
confide in Him. Wth, But Bob is not 'perfect, for in 
the summer he deserts me, and I caU, ' Bob, Bob, 
Bob,' but he comes not. They must not be like 
him in this. They must be grateful, dependent, 
punctual, obedient, polite, love good books — the 
Bible especially, — ^love all the excellent of the 
earth, love juvenile missionary magazines, pity the 
heathen, confide in Divine protection at all times — 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
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Friday, Saturday, all the year round, — and not seek 
the Saviour in trouble only. I recapitulated his 
character, and they all responded nicely. The sub- 
ject deeply interested them, the ABC boys especi- 
ally. I told them beforehand what I was going to 
talk to them about, for I feared that, as they were 
living in Tx)ndon, they might not have seen any 
robins, but as they described them with red feathers 
on their breasts, I thought it all right, and went to 
my work. 

" Dr. liefchild's was a nice sermon in the morn- 
ing, 'Let love be without dissimulation,' etc. I 
heard Mr. Herschell in the evening — an excellent 
digest of the prophecies relating to the Messiah. . . . 

"I hope my visit to our dear friends at C. has 
been of service. We may regard this as one of the 
few consolatory feelings which can in any measure 
reconcile me to this long and tedious absence from 
one so very dear to her own affectionate 

" T. T." 



CHAPTEE XV. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AITD MISSIONS. 

Mr. Thompson's long-proved attachment to Sun- 
day-schools, and ceaseless endeavours for their 
benefit, render it no cause for surprise that any 
appeal from him to Sunday-school teachers should 
have commanded attention. To them he resolved 
to commend the great cause of Missions, and per- 
haps no one living could have done it with so much 
power. 

A very simple cause had contributed to direct his 
attention to this subject. In 1839 the writer had 
been requested to undertake the editorship of a 
penny missionary magazine for children, which had 
been commenced fifteen months before by a son of 
Dr. Milne of China. The class of subjects brought 
imder her father's notice by her frequent applica- 
tions to him for materials, the correspondence with 
young Sunday-school teachers elicited, and the 
encouragement derived from the rapidly increasing 
circulation, probably induced in his mind the train 
of thought which resulted in the series of letters 
addressed by him to Sunday-school teachers in 
1841 and 1842. 

The object of these letters was to secure a mis- 
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sionary training for the young through the agency 
of Sunday-school teachers. Taking for granted 
their own deep interest in the renovation of the 
world, as proved by the number of Sunday-school 
teachers who had gone forth as missionaries, he 
urged that their vast moral power over young 
hearts, their numbers and their unity, rendered them 
more capable of progressive movement than any 
other organization. He pleaded the amount of aid 
which the children could immediately render, the 
benefit it would yield to them personally, by enlarg- 
ing their knowledge, and warming their hearts, and 
the results that might be anticipated in after years. 
Various means were proposed for carrying out these 
suggestions, and also for guarding them from abuse. 
These letters appeared in January, February, July, 
and October 1841, and October 1842. 

The letter of 16th February was accompanied by 
a letter to children, by the writer, which was re- 
printed in several of the religious publications of the 
day. The success of this letter prompted the pre- 
paration of other little books, under the designation 
of " Missionary Stories." About half-a-million of 
these found their way into circulation. — ^And here it 
is necessary to refer to the partnership in this effort 
between father and daughter, to which he ever after 
referred with much pleasure. In the calm seclusion 
of Poundsford Park, far from the busy haunts of 
men, and rich in memories of eminent Christians 
by whom it had been inhabited for successive genera- 
tions, they pursued their work in concert. Never 
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was any residence more suited for such occupation. 
He sat in his study, opening on to the smooth green 
lawn and flower-beds of the pleasure-ground ; she in 
a room above, overlooking the park, with its avenues 
of majestic elms, and the fair and lonely hill of 
Adcombe in the back-ground, looking much such 
a one as the Moimt of Olives might have been. 
She took her orders from him after breakfast, and 
wrote for the young, while he penned his thoughts 
for adults. At dinner-time they met, and compared 
notes. As she often obtained from him materials 
and suggestions, so at times he placed his letters in 
her hands for revision, and she had to condense the 
productions of his fluent pen. It is to be doubted 
how far this was at all times an improvement. 
What the letters gained in clearness they often lost 
in ease and fervour. But he bore with the utmost 
equanimity the unmerciful cutting down of his long 
paragraphs. He was no taskmaster. Never was 
any one so easy to please. There was the bright 
and loving look which can never be forgotten, the 
unqualified expression of admiration, the fatherly 
caress, as prompt repayment. Then he would want 
to add her signature to his own, saying that it 
troubled his conscience to take all the credit to 
himself, and it was only by much persuasion, and 
representation that the thoughts, ihe jewels, were his 
own, and that she had only helped a little in the 
resetting, that she could escape the undesired pro- 
minence. 

Perhaps some Christian daughters of benevolent 
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and pious fathers, who are throwing themselves 
with affectionate energy into their fathers' projects* 
may feel encouraged by the relation of a little 
circumstance of later date. 

Twenty-five years after the Sunday-school Mis- 
sionary efforts, this dear father had entered on his 
heavenly inheritance, and the daughter was looking 
over his papers, when she came to a note carefully 
put away in a fresh envelope, and inscribed for pre- 
servation. It is dated October 1864, and refers to the 
last service of the kind which she had been permitted 
to do for him. The following is an extract : — 

" It is a great pleasure to me to have helped and 
gratified you, my dearest papa, even were that to 
be all. I am only the hand; yours is the moving 
spirit. Few even of Christian fathers and daughters 
have been permitted to work together as we have 
done ; and now, as years are hastening away, and I 
too am getting old, and our partnership in the service 
of earth must be drawing to a close, I please myself 
sometimes with anticipations of the greater joy, and 
closer imion, and vanished hindrances, and enlarged 
scope with which we may work together in the 
heavenly world. I am sure it must be intended 
that we shall ' serve ' together in eternity, and the 
pleasure of united and successful effort here, is but 
an earnest of the sweeter, holier service there. May 
you be spared yet a few years, my dearly loved 
father, to see the work of your hands prospered here** 

Surely such a review, and such anticipations, are 
an ample recompense for years of service. 
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But to return from this digression. The letters 
to Sunday-school teachers and children were widely 
circulated, and produced a great impression. Very 
many Sunday-schools at once formed missionary 
associations, and laige sums resulted to each mis- 
sionary society. Many chUdren's missionary meet- 
ings wei^e held, some of them attended by thousands 
of children and teachers. 

The letters were reprinted in the shape of a small 
pamphlet in 1843, accompanied by extracts from 
replies received, and notices of nimierous meetings 
held and associations formed. Before long, oach 
missionary society had its own juvenile missionary 
magazine ; and the Beligious Tract Society and other 
agencies began to supply a juvenile missionary litera- 
ture. Many thousands are now annually poured into 
the missionary treasury, through the contributions 
and exertions of the young. 

It has been mentioned that Mr. Thompson's sub- 
scription to the London Missionary Society was 
anonymous. Some persons naturally turned to the 
Eeport, in order to ascertain what was contributed . 
by one who was so urgent with others, and were 
disappointed to find comparatively small sums 
against his name. Several letters reached the 
Mission House on the subject, and one in par- 
ticular expressed strong indignation at the sup- 
posed meanness of asking poor children's pence, 
while he kept his own purse closed. The secre- 
taries forwarded this letter to Mr. Thompson, urging 
him to allow the publication of his subscription. 

H 
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He appeared quite indiflferent to the letter of abuse, 
said it was not worth notice, and that he never 
desired "to bum incense to his own net." Their 
continued representations that he was injuring the 
cause he sought to benefit, induced him after some 
months to give a reluctant assent. The £100 
annually given was attached to his name, with the 
accumulated sum from former years, and the ob- 
jectors were silenced. 



CHAPTEE XVL 

SCHEMES FOR MISSIONARY EXTENSION. 

In October 1841 he addressed a letter "To the 
two hundred and nine Directors of the London 
Missionary Society." As it supplies a condensed 
view of his missionary opinions, and has, moreover, 
some suggestions equally applicable to the present 
day, it is subjoined almost entire : — 

" Christian Brethren. — On the 1 3th of May last 
we accepted our office of Directors of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. Nearly five months of our mission- 
ary year have elapsed, and in seven more we must 
give an accoimt of our stewardship. Solemn were 
the obligations, and weighty the responsibilities which 
we then incurred. Those of statesmen never equalled 
ours. Theirs are for, at most, a single empire, while 
ours are for the world at large ; theirs for a single 
age — ours for the millions living and millions yet 
unborn; theirs for time — ours for eternity; theirs 
in the bloody warfare of the Prince of this world — 
ours for the King of kings, and the Prince of peace. 

"We have been called to the helm at a most 
important juncture. Who does not feel that we 
have arrived at some extraordinary crisis in the 
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history of Missions, of our country, and of the world ? 
Who can tell the meaning of this remarkable pavse, 
when all the world is calling upon ns to go forward ? 
May it not be a trial of our faith, devotion, and 
perseverance, on the issue of which is to hinge the 
bestowment or the refusal of an unheard-of shower 
of blessings on ourselves and on the world ? If we 
are selfish and supine, deliverance may indeed arise 
from another quarter, but disgrace shall result to us ; 
while if we are enabled gallantly to steer the vessel 
through this difficult pass, great shall be the glory 
and reward. 

" Look at the state of the world eighteen centuries 
after the appearance of the first Great Missionary. 
We have indeed redeemed a few little spots to their 
rightful owner, but Satan yet boasts the world as 
his. While here and there some small gift is laid 
on the altar. of the Saviour, the votaries of Satan 
will offer ten, twenty, or a hundred thousand rupees 
for the service of an idol temple. While it is thought 
some great thing, as one by one the followers of Jesus 
leave their native land to preach the glad tidings of 
His kingdom, the devotees of heathen worship will 
throw themselves by hundreds beneath the wheels 
of an idol car. While we count over our chapels 
and converts by hundreds and by thousands, Satan 
continues to number his by myriads and by millions. 
While, at most, a few thousand converts may be 
added to our side annually, more than twelve millions 
in the same space of time pass to join the ranks of 
lost spirits ; and while we exult in the fancied 
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rapidity with which we are gaining upon his 
usurped dominions, we forget that the population of 
the world is to a far greater extent gaining upon us, 
and laughing to scorn, as it were, our puny efforts. 

"These considerations should not discourage us, 
though they should answer the double purpose of lead- 
ing us away fix)m seK-dependence and self-exultation, 
and of convincing us of the necessity for as yet 
untried measures and unprecedented exertions. We 
have the sure word of prophecy, the bow of promise 
even in the darkest sky. We have the tokens of 
our Master's blessing in all directions. We have 
peace on the seas, and, for the most part, unobstructed 
entrance for our missionaries. We have the im- 
provements in steam-navigation, and the ascendency 
of the British arms to aid our progress. We have 
Bibles translated, and languages reduced to system. 
We have missionaries offering themselves at home, 
and native agency rising up in our Mission Schools 
abroad, ready to be called into operation whenever 
we famish the resources. There is an under-current 
in fiivour of truth setting in throughout the Moham- 
medan empire, hidden from our sight by the san- 
guinary laws which repress its exhibition, but so 
much the more to astonish the world by its great- 
ness and impetuosity, when some unexpected event 
shall bring it forth to view. India is rapidly pre- 
paring to throw off the yoke of the Brahmin, and 
the fetters of caste. China may even now, though 
unwittingly to herself, be opening her gates to 
receive the ambassadors of the Prince of peace ; 
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while Ethiopia is stretching out her hands unto 
God, and the Isles are waiting for His law. 

" But are we prepared to meet this general move- 
ment? Alas, no! We cannot even meet the de- 
mands which the gradual progress of our own 
missionary efforts has occasioned, far less those 
overpowering appeals which the remarkable events 
in the course of Divine providence seem to be 
rapidly bringing before us. Yet let us not sit 
down in despair. It is the part of weak in- 
glorious spirits to faint in the day of perplexity — 
it is the part of great minds to be roused by ex- 
tremity to vigorous effort and untried expedients. 
Nor do we lean on an arm of flesh, or go a warfare 
. at our own charges. 

" * Of the children of Issachar, which were men 
that had understanding of the times, to know what 
Israel ought to do : the heads of them were two 
hundred ; and aU their brethren were at their com- 
mandment' (1 Chron. xii. 32). Such is about our 
number. Surely two hundred men of resolution 
and devotedness in such a cause, with such promised 
aid, and with five hundred thousand supposed con- 
tributors to the funds of the Society at their com- 
mand, ought to be able to move the nation. Fain 
would I hope that all, as the heart of one man, are 
imited in devotion to this work. But if some are 
faint-hearted or short-sighted, engrossed in their own 
concerns, or constitutionally unequal to the times, 
let the remainder who feel their responsibilities and 
are resolved to act upon them, be they but some 
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half-dozen in number, meet and pledge themselves 
anew to one another and to God. By the agency of 
some few men of resolute minds, have, under the 
control of God, many of the great revolutions of our 
world been effected. Twelve chosen men were they 
who 'turned the world upside down/ Peter the 
Hermit, with a few enthusiastic spirits to aid him, 
fired and revolutionized Europe. Luther and a few 
select friends conquered the Papal hierarchy. And 
such is more peculiarly the policy of God in refer- 
ence to the affairs of His church, 'Lest Israel should 
vaimt himself and say, Mine own hand hath saved 
me/ 

"What means can we propose to ourselves for 
making any great advance? I answer, that we 
must no longer be contented to tread again and 
again the same track, and to depend on the same 
number of contributors, whose means must have a 
limit, and who must in the course of things be 
diminished by death. New times require new 
measures. The noble experiment of the Niger ex- 
pedition by our late Government is an example 
to us. That short-sighted and ruinous economy 
which permits not the means of sowing seed for 
future years — ^which leaves us dependent upon ' extra 
efforts/ tm our emptied storehouses refuse to fur- 
nish answering suppUes to the cry of the famishing 
heathen, must be abandoned. We must enlarge our 
borders, and seek, by the blessing of God, to mission- 
arize our country. 

"We might indeed do more individually. We 
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must ourselves be examples. The day for sacrifices 
and self-denial is come. God wiU test our sincerity, 
and see whether the welfare of His church, the 
spread of His kingdom, and the salvation of a perish- 
ing worid, are dearer to us than our awn small and 
selfish indulgences. The day for personal exertions 
is come, and each Director should be the centre of 
a missionary circle, warming the hearts and aiding 
the efforts of all who are under or around him. 

" In order to break up new ground — I ask, why, 
independently of district agency, there should not 
be a kind of missionary itinerancy established 
throughout the country ? Why should not men of 
popular eloquence, and masters of the subject, be 
commissioned to go from town to town, and here- 
after even from village to village, and deliver lectures, 
not on the plans of any single missionary society 
or particular station, but on the broad subject of 
Missions ? Would not the history of the missionary 
enterprise in Labrador and Greenland, in New Zea- 
land and the South Sea Isles, in Western and Southern 
Africa — would not the adventures of a Williams and 
a Moffat, furnish materials for interesting all classes, 
fipom the highest to the lowest? Are any of the 
subjects discussed in Mechanics' Institutes and 
Literary Institutions, or by the most popular lec- 
turers of the day, so rich in interest, so romantic, 
varied, and stirring in their details, as those with 
which the history of Missions is fraught ? Would 
not this kind of intelligence enlarge the ideas of 
'\ose multitudes of our manufacturing and agri- 
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cultural population who scarcely know that the 
world extends beyond the line which bounds their 
horizon ? Might it not give them some better sub- 
jects for conversation than those with which they 
are furnished by Chartists and Socialists, and, by 
exciting a glowing interest in Missions, be the first 
steps towards inducing them to take an active part 
in their extension ? 

" Yet more important is it to turn our attention 
to the young. We must give them a missionary 
education, and form them into a missionary church. 
Our two millions of Sunday-school children, with 
their hundred and seventy thousand teachers, pre- 
sent a noble band ready to work with us, and for us, 
when the call of the churches shall summon them 
into the field. The warm response with which many 
have met the appeals recently made to them, proves 
how ready they are to answer to such a summons, but 
they must be assisted and encouraged. The yoimg 
people of our congregations in higher classes of 
society must be formed into Juvenile Missionary 
Associations, and pastors and people must unitedly 
endeavour to train them to the service. As an 
annual lesson in geography or history would be 
subject only for ridicule, so is an annual missionary 
meeting utterly insufficient to instruct our children 
to this warfare and this work ; and as the glory of 
God is to be their chief end, the means for its pro- 
motion must have a chief place in their education. 
It must be brought before them in sermons, in con- 
versation, and in books. It must meet them at 
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every step, till they are made to feel that this is 
indeed the great business of life. Thus shall the 
thousands in our boarding-schools, and the milHons 
of our Sunday-school children, bring to it their early 
fire and love, and the theme of lisping infancy 
and of ripening manhood be one with that which 
occupied the attention of Moses and Elias, even 
' the sufferings of Christ, and the glory which should 
follow/ 

" Finally, and chiefly, ought we to put the mighty 
engine of the press into full operation. Why are* 
£650,000 spent annually on the periodical press of 
our country, while the outlay for its missionary pub- 
lications is utterly insignificant ? 

" Our Missionary Secretaries cannot undertake 
this department. Let our subscribers visit our 
foreign departments for themselves, and see the 
almost waggon-loads of correspondence, from east 
and west, north and south, which remain useless 
from the utter inability of our present esteemed 
and beloved Secretaries to find time for rendering 
them available in the missionary cause. Let them 
look at the spectacle of one Missionary Secretary 
disabled by over-exertion ; a secretary of a kindred 
Society obliged to retire from the same cause ; and 
another from a third Society falling a sacrifice to an 
overpowering sense of responsibility ; and ask whether 
that policy be not as cruel as it is ill-timed, which 
apportions to us so insufl5cient an agency ? 

We must have men — the most talented men of 
the age, and at whatever price we can obtain them, 
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—for the specific purpose of working the press ; 
assured that the outlay thus applied would in a 
few years repay us a hundred-fold. We must not 
be satisfied with efforts to improve the few publi- 
cations which run the round only of a certain circle. 
We must push the subject into our leading reviews 
and daily papers, and saturate the press of our 
country, till it meet the eye and engage the atten- 
tion of all classes of the community in every varied 
form and aspect. It must be treated in its philo- 
sophical bearings to attract the metaphysical student, 
and to delight him with endless examples of the 
human mind and heart, so lately to appearance all 
but extinct under the form of the brute savage, and 
now so rapidly unfolding under the omnipotent 
influence of Christianity. We must prove to the 
man of science that our missionaries are so many 
agents to aid him in his favourite pursuits ; and as 
the result, not of a hasty survey, but of long-tried 
experience and of impartial investigation, to furnish 
him with the facts of which he is in search. The 
heart-stirring scenes and glorious transformations 
which many a lovely isle of the Southern Sea, or 
once desert spot in Africa, could supply, must be 
placed in graphic detail and vivid colouring before 
the man of imagination and taste. We must direct 
the attention of the merchant and the manufacturer 
to the demand for English goods, which will be con- 
tinually increasing in regions civilized by our mis- 
sionaries, and point him to the tens of thousands in 
New Zealand, in South Africa, and the South Sea 
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Isles, already clad in articles of British manufacture. 
We must convince the man of benevolence that our 
hopes for the extinction of the slave trade, the safety 
and welfare of our colonies, the protection of the 
aborigines, the diffusion of the blessings intro- 
duced by medical science, the elevation of woman 
from her forlorn and degraded condition, the banish- 
ment of cruelty and vice from every region of the 
earth ; in a word, the happiness of the human race, 
are based instrumentally upon the progress of our 
Missionary Societies. We must teach the statesman 
that the true greatness of England is involved in 
the missionary enterprise, and that if we wish to 
bind nation after nation to her interests, not by 
means of fleets and armies, artillery and garrisons, 
but with the grateful alliance of warm and devoted 
hearts, it must be by communicating to them that 
first best blessing which shall render our country 
dearer to them than the very land which gave them 
birth; and at the moment when she commences 
their history as civilized nations, shall make the 
first entry in their national records one which no 
subsequent ages shall efface, that to Britain, under 
God, they owe their all ! 

" And as British Christians, do not the spiritual 
interests of our own beloved country point to the 
desirableness of enlisting all classes in this hallowed 
service ? Oh, who shall say how the contemplation 
of so glorious a subject should rouse from the 
stupor of worldliness and unbelief, many in the 
high places of the earth who are inaccessible to 
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more ordinary means and to humbler efforts ! — how 
the pulse of spiritual life, quickened by the Spirit's 
influences, among those distant millions now dead 
in trespasses and sins, should be felt in its throbbings 
throughout the length and breadth of our native 
land ! — and how the song begun by them should 
swell in compass till it floated back to us, and 
voices hitherto silent in the Saviour's praise, should 
take up the chorus, and raise in our own tongue 
their hallelujah to His name ! 

" Ever yours most faithfully, 

" Thomas Thompson. 



i( 



POUNDSFORD Pabk, Oct. 6, 1841." 



Mr. Thompson was keenly alive to the power of 
the press. He availed himself of it largely, at con- 
siderable expense, and, as has been shown, with no 
little effect. Again and again he pressed on the 
missionary secretaries and directors the importance 
of missionary lectures and literature. In 1853 he 
wrote to Dr. Tidman, offering to give £100 for two 
or three years, towards securing a literary depart- 
ment in the missionary organization. In addition 
to the arguments already quoted from his printed 
letter, he pleaded that it was time for the missionary 
enterprise to make a fresh start, and that its friends 
should no longer be content, to use a homely simile, 
to go roimd like a horse in a mill ; that the past was 
but as an experiment, a great and glorious and suc- 
cessful one truly, but, as compared with the work 
to be done, an experiment only ; and in order to any 
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great extension, he conceived that new agencies 
should be called into operation, and new measures 
adopted for diffusing missionary intelligence and 
exciting missionary interest throughout the land. 

He held that English Christians owed it to the 
missionary cause to make it more widely known, and 
to the Christianity in which they believe to show to 
the world what it is capable of doing; that this 
thing should no longer be " done in a comer," but 
that there should be a public and grateful recogni- 
tion of the triumphs of Divine grace achieved 
through the agency of our missionary brethren, 
and that arrangements should be made which would 
reach the educated classes generally, the working 
population, and the yoimg. 

For the educated classes, he would have recourse 
to the press. He wished that each missionary 
society should have its literary secretary, and that 
these should meet and arrange their work in concert, 
— that these should not only write themselves, but 
should seek out writers of eminence, supply them 
with books and documents, facts and arguments, 
and employ them to write first-rate articles for the 
leading Eeviews, Magazines, and public journals, 
taking up the missionary scheme in every possible 
aspect — discovery, research, language, civilisation, 
political bearings, and religious achievements ; to 
bring to light, in vivid colours, the romantic occur- 
rences and wondrous transitions in Madagascar and 
Polynesia, in South Africa and Labrador, in Armenia 
and Burmah, India and China, and, adducing these 
modem miracles to illustrate the undying power of 
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Christianity, constrain men to exclaim, " What hath 
God wrought ! " 

For the working classes he pressed the employ- 
ment of lecturers specially adapted to the work, who 
with clearness and animation, with graphic power 
and pathos, and with all possible aid from diagrams, 
maps, and models, should assemble the working men 
of every town, and, as far as might be, every village 
of the land, and deliver courses of lectures to interest 
and enlighten them. He was persuaded that no 
subject could be selected more calculated to enlarge 
their views, to occupy their minds, or to reach their 
hearts ; that, with so much in the natural history 
of other countries generally, and of each missionary 
settlement individually, to suit their habits of life 
and modes of thought, a good lecturer could not 
fail to command their attention : that the construe- 
tion of Williams' ship, the cultivation of the wild, 
the erection of houses and chapels, the making of 
laws and printing of books, the discovery of other 
territories, the progress of trade and education, with 
all the entertaining details running side by side, 
would tend to divert them from the stormy contests 
of reform bills and trades-unions. While many a 
thrilling tale of heathen conversion, such as the cases 
of Kajamak, Africaner, and Ko-thah-byu, might, 
imder the Spirit's teaching, lead them also to seek 
for conversion and salvation. He doubted not that, 
if thoroughly enlisted, large contributions would be 
collected among them, and some men of native 
power, like Williams and Moffat, swell the mission- 
aiy ranks. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

MILLION-TESTAMENT SCHEME FOR CHINA, AND 

FAMILY EVENTS. 

While embracing the whole world within the 
circle of his philanthropy, Mr. Thompson never 
ceased to feel a special interest in China. Eagerly 
he watched the progress of the Chinese War, and 
no sooner were the five ports thrown open than he 
planned to take advantage of them. He knew that 
to provide and to prepare missionaries must be a 
work of time, but that for a reading nation the 
Scriptures were at once available. The adaptation 
of metallic type to Chinese printing, by the excel- 
lent missionary the Eev. Samuel Dyer, had just at 
this juncture greatly reduced the cost, and the Testa- 
ment could be printed for fourpence. Mr. Thompson 
wrote to the Eev. John Angell James of Birming- 
ham, whose early interest in China had, like his 
own, been derived from Dr. Morrison, and suggested 
the grand but simple idea of asking the Christian 
Church to give one million of New Testaments to 
China. Mr. James promptly and warmly took up 
the subject, and the history of the movement is so 
fuUy and candidly related in the Biography of that 
eminent Christian and most useful author^ as to 
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render it unnecessary to detail it here. Many 
aflfectionate letters to Mr. Thompson, characterized 
by all his good sense and fervour, have been trea- 
sured among the papers of the latter, and show how 
cordially and joyfully they worked together in this 
great scheme. 

Mr. Thompson again appealed to his friends the 
Sunday-school teachers. He headed the subscription- 
list with 20,000 copies in the name of his family, 
and induced the Earl of Gainsborough and some 
others to co-operate in the movement. 

The combined moral power of two such men as 
Mr. James and Mr. Thompson was great. Doubtless 
also their prayers had gone up in concert. The 
result far exceeded their hopes. Eeplies and con- 
tributions came pouring in from aU parts of the 
kingdom, and even from missionary stations and 
British settlements abroad. The seed sown by " two 
friends" from the year 1834 had not been lost. The 
one million copies asked for were soon given, and 
BtiU the willing Church continued to cast her gifts 
into the treasury, until the subscriptions reached 
two and a quarter millions. The missionary presses 
in China were soon at work, and from that day to 
this have been employed in printing the Scriptures. 
There was very soon a supply for all available agencies, 
and when, a few years later, China was indeed thrown 
entirely open, the missionaries, more favoured than 
the apostles themselves, had the precious book ready 
to their hands, to carry to eager recipients on every 
journey. From time to time, as they penetrate new 

I 
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districts, they find that the Testament has preceded 
them, and individual believers and embryo churches 
are waiting to welcome the fuller teaching of the 
messengers of the Cross. 

During the period which has thus briefly passed 
under review, Mr. Thompson occasionally visited 
London, was present at the May meetings, attended 
the London Missionary and Home Missionary boards, 
and threw his strength into every good movement 
which had been commenced. He visited members 
of his family circle, and forgot not any of his old 
friends. Such as were sick or afflicted were objects 
of his special attention, and many a long evening 
journey, when much fatigued with public or private 
business, would he take to carry light and cheerful-^ 
ness into some abode of sadness. Arrived there, he 
would not only soothe the wounded heart by his 
tenderness, but raise the depressed spirits by his 
innocent mirth. Thus in writing to Mrs. Thompson 
on one occasion, he says, "I found our dear old 

friend more than usually depressed. I tried 

various expedients to get a smile. At length I suc- 
ceeded, by telling him that he had cost me 3s. the 
preceding day. The portraits of 169 of his brother 
ministers had attracted my attention, but not suffi- 
ciently so till I saw him in the comer looking down 
thoughtfully upon them, and that this induced me to 
go into the shop and make the 3s. 6d. purchase. I 
valiiied his face at 3s. and the 168 at sixpence !" 

But it was not all sunshiiie, — several relative trials 
^tematiQg with other domestic events in the wake 
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of successes and joys. In 1843 he was called to 
London to attend the last illness of his beloved bro- 
ther William. His life had been a useful one ; his 
reliance on the Saviour whom he had preached to 
others was entire and undisturbed, and. his end was 
peace. 

In the same year, on the occasion of Mr. Thomp- 
son's eldest daughter's marriage, the children of the 
day and Sunday schools had a fSte on the lawn, and 
joining in their sports after the bridal party had left, 
he slipped, and in endeavouring to save himself, 
dislocated his shoulder. A similar accident had 
occurred to him when on a journey of relative kind- 
ness some years before. He bore the reduction of 
the dislocated joint on this occasion, as he had on 
thai, with the utmost fortitude, and would not allow 
his daughter to be informed of the accident. 

In the year 1849, death agarn alternated, with 
marriage, and the satisfaction connected with the 
successive weddings of his second daughter, — ^and 
of his now only son Theophilus, — ^was chastened 
by the loss of his much esteemed brother Frederick. 
He had been thrown from his horse when riding, 
and a compoimd fracture of the leg in a few days 
resulted in death. He was a man of strong affec- 
tions, mental acumen, poetic taste, and sincere 
piety. 

But the principal domestic interest of these inter- 
vening years centres in Mr. Thompson's eldest son, 
whose brief history reqtdres to be retraced between 
1840 and 1847. In September 1840, at the age of 
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twenty-two, he sailed as engineer with a select com- 
pany for Australia, to found the new settlement of 
Australind. The heads of the expedition were rela- 
•tives of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, and were not destitute 
of her spirit. The trim Uttle ship which was char- 
tered for their use, bore them swiftly and safely to 
the destined shore. There Thomas Walter Thompson 
built a small church, and otherwise aided the enter- 
prise, but not finding suflftcient scope for his energies 
he obtained a Government appointment at Ceylon, 
and hoped soon to rise to distinction. 

Of excellent abilities, finei person, and attractive 
manners, he had been the object of much affection- 
ate and prayerful interest to his deceased mother. 
On leaving England he requested to be allowed to 
take her Bible with him, but affection for her memory 
appeared to be the only motive for the request. 
Years passed, and found him still indifferent, until 
one day, as he stood conversing with some young 
ofl&cers in Ceylon, they referred to the death of 
another who had been with them the day before. 
Thoughtless as themselves, he had been carried off 
by cholera in a few hours, and with flippant and 
heartless jests they tried to fortify each other against 
any serious impression. Shocked at such trifling 
with the awful realities of death and eternity, the 
reaction on the mind of the young engineer produced 
a more powerful effect than any appeals in former 
years had done. He escaped from his companions, 
and retired to seek the salvation of his soul through 
the mercy and grace of his Saviour. He wrote home 
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of the change in his views, and that he was daily 
engaged in the study of his mother's Bible. 

Not very long after, his health began to fail. Ee- 
peated attacks of jungle fever, to which he had been 
exposed in his professional engagements, reduced 
him to such a state of weakness that he was ordered 
to leave the island without delay. He took passage 
in a small vessel for Singapore, intending thence to 
take passage for Australia, and rejoin his friends at 
Australind, one of whom had long been the object of 
his special regard. He had another attack of fever 
on board, reached Singapore in a state of great ex- 
haustion, and died in the night alone, September 4, 
1847. On the aniversary of his mother's birth, he 
went to join her in heaven, and his father's heart was 
comforted as he realized the meeting there. 

" A voice is heard on earth of kinsfolk weeping 
The loss of cine they love ; 
But he is gone where the redeemed are keeping 
A festival above ! 

" And saying as they meet, ' Rejoice 1 another 
Long waited for, is come ; 
The Saviour's heart is glad, a younger brother 
Hath reached the Father's home.' " 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

PIEBCEFIELD. 

In their visits to Lady Barham's chapels in 
Grower, Mr. and Mrs. Thompson had become ac- 
quainted with the laige increase of the English 
population in South Wales, and with the fact that 
no religious instruction was provided for them, the 
preaching being all in Welsh. Crossing by way of 
Chepstow on one of their journeys, they had been 
over Piercefield Park, and had ascertained that the 
family then occupying the house were about to 
leave, and that it would for a while be vacant. Mr. 
Thompson was, as has been already stated, passion- 
ately fond of scenery, and the Piercefield walks, with 
the views on the banks of the Wye, perfectly fasci- 
nated him. He thought he could secure a few 
months* enjoyment, and connect with this some 
useful efforts for the benefit of the English resi- 
dents in Wales. He applied for the temporary 
occupation of the Park, was accepted, and went 
thither in October 1853. The term was subse- 
quently extended, and he remained there until July 
1856. 

" > had no sooner taken up his residence at Pierce- 
m he entered into correspondence with rela- 
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tion to the proposed work. In 185i he met the 
ministers of the Welsh Association at Beaufort, and 
an auxiliary Home Missionary Society was formed 
to supply the wants of the English settlers. He 
and Mrs. Thompson oflTered £100 per annum for 
two years, an expenditure which was afterwards 
considerably increased, and the Home Missionary 
Society in London p;,mised similar help. The 
local congregations were to supply the balance. 

In the report which appeared in The Star of Gweiit, 
furnished by the Welsh secretaries, the following 
simple and grateful testimony closes the account of 
the meetings : — " We cannot withhold an expression 
of gratitude to the all-wise Providence which led 
Mr. and Mrs. Thompson to take up their residence 
in our county. May the same gracious Providence 
sustain their health and prolong their days, and 
may their varied and benevolent labours prove as 
beneficial to the neglected English population of the 
mining districts of Monmouthshire, as the liberal 
deeds of the ever memorable Lady Barham have 
been, and continue to be, to the English people of 
Gower." 

Then follows a notice of a subsequent Sunday- 
school meeting, which, as a specimen of many such, 
may serve for insertion : — 

" On Monday evening, February 27th, Mr. Thomp- 
son addressed nearly 1000 Sunday-school children 
and teachers at the Independent Chapel, Beaufort. 
The venerable gentleman captivated the attention 
of his juvenile hearers for nearly two hours. The 
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natural simplicity and the heavenly miction which 
characterized his address produced a deep impression. 
The answers of the children to the questions which 
Mr. Thompson proposed to them evinced their ac- 
quaintance with the Book of Books, and the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion. At the close of this 
delightful service, Mr. and Mrs. Thompson presented 
the children with a large number of reward-books, 
and it was exceedingly interesting to see the good 
gentleman and his worthy lady the two following 
days on their way to and from the chapel, surrounded 
here and there by clusters of poor children, express- 
ing their affection and gratitude to their kind bene- 
factors. Their visit to this place wiU not soon be for- 
gotten, and we trust it will prove a blessing to many." 

It would be neither useful nor possible to men- 
tion all the meetings held at this or at any other 
period of their united history. On the 1st of January 
1855, they observed their wedding-day by giving tea 
to 700 children at Beaufort. In 1856 they went to 
Aberdare, where Mrs. Thompson laid the foundation- 
stone of an English chapel, and in a subsequent year 
of one at Newport. 

Lady Barham had been in the habit of offering an 
extemporary prayer when laying the foundation- 
stone of a new building, and Mrs. Thompson uni- 
formly followed this example. Her husband was 
never more pleased than to stand by her and listen 
to her on these occasions. The clearness of tone 
and distinctness of articulation characteristic of her 
'Hmily, made every word audible, while the rever* 
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^ntial and appropriate character of the petitions 
oflTered commanded perfect silence. It was usually 
in remote country districts, where no reporters were 
present, but the prayer at Newport found its way 
into a Monmouthshire paper; and as the perfect 
unity with which she and her husband blended 
their efforts for the good of the poor country people 
adds interest to this service, its insertion may be 
permitted : — 

"0 Thou ever blessed God, Thou art in every 
place, and Thou hearest and seest us, and knowest 
all things concerning us ; and though we cannot 
behold Thee, we behold Thy wondrous work — ^the 
heaven, which Thou hast made, and the earth which 
Thou beholdest ; and Thou art our Creator and Pre- 
server. We desire to worship Thee as our Lord and 
our Gk)d. We would implore Thy blessing now to 
rest upon the work of our feeble hands. We desire 
that Thou mayest be glorified, and that sinners may 
be saved ; and Thou knowest all our aspirations, and 
the motives which have brought us together; and 
Thou knowest that our desire is Thy glory, and the 
salvation and happiness of precious souls. Thou 
seest this large concourse of people now collected 
together, each one of whom Thou hast blest with a 
soul — a soul which shall never die — a soul which 
shall live through the countless ages of eternity, 
when all things here shall perish. Mountains may 
depart, and the heavens be wrapped together as a 
scroll ; but the soul of man shall live for ever. And, 
oh, then, grant that the souls of the people now be- 
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fore US may live before Thee, and may their souls be 
precious in Thy sight. And do Thou grant that the 
place of worship of which the stone has now been 
laid, may be consecrated unto God. that many 
thousands and thousands may be brought to call on 
Thee. God, do Thou bless the minister who shall 
stand up in Thy great name in this place. And O 
grant that the multitude now assembled may also be 
led to Jesus, that they may hear the joyful sound of 
salvation, and may receive the truth in their hearts ; 
that Satan's kingdom may be invaded, and the king- 
dom of our blessed Lord and Saviour be increased. 
We would pray Thee on behalf of the little ones — 
the little children of the schools that shall be in- 
structed here. May multitudes be taught to lisp 
Thy praises, and like little Timothy to learn the 
Scriptures from their childhood ; and may they be 
taught while yet infants to sing Hosannas to the 
Son of David We pray that Thy blessing may 
rest upon the church here formed. May there be 
added to them such as may prove a rejoicing to the 
heart of the minister, and a large body of praying 
persons who shall delight in their work of training 
the little ones in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. We pray that this day's exercise may be 
abundantly blessed to the good of the town. Grant 
that it may be the beginning of great things. And 
grant that the Holy Spirit may be poured out in 
great effusion, and that there may be a revival of 
religion amongst all. that all denominations may 
be united in the love and service of God ; and to- 
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gether may they unite their energies in order to the 
downfidl of Satan and his kingdom. And, God, 
we commend to Thy gracious care all those who 
shall be employed in erecting this building; and 
may they be preserved from all accident — all danger 
— ^all evil And may Thy Holy Spirit bless the 
people, that there may be a great ingathering of souls 
to Christ. All these things we ask in the name of 
the blessed Eedeemer, who is worthy, with the Father 
and the Spirit, to receive imdivided praise. Amen." 

These Welsh services were, however, but a frac- 
tion of Mr. Thompson's work during those three 
years. He had an almost overwhelming amount of 
correspondence. Whatever he took in hand he went 
into thoroughly, and did not pause imtil the object 
was accomplished. He had therefore many letters 
to write to the Welsh churches regarding the new 
Home Mission. He was still corresponding with 
Mr. Philip and others about China, and watching 
the progress of events, and he was writing to Mr. 
Snellgrove and others of his Sunday-school friends, 
on subjects connected with education. He did not 
forget his poor pensioners. " Wrote to Betty Oaten," 
the poor old woman who used to weed the walks at 
Poimdsford, is one entry ; " Wrote to William GiU," 
the old gardener, is another. And the death of Mary 
Batstone, a cottager who had been many years ill, 
and often visited, is noted as carefully as those of 
his nearest friends. 

So long as he continued at Piercefield, the schools 
in the neighbourhood were allowed its fuU enjoy- 
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ment for their annual treats. One of these fStes was 
of special interest. On the 14th of June 1854, the 
children of Hope Chapel schools, Clifton, and their 
friends, to the number of 700, by special invitation, 
came over in: a steamboat for the day. A large tent 
was erected, and plentiful supplies for dinner and 
tea were provided at his sole expense, while he and 
his dear wife went among the guests all daylong, 
taking kind words and sunshine with them. It 
seemed indeed a large expenditure for one day's 
pleasure, but it was pleasure never to be forgotten, 
and those who were present speak of it in softened 
tones, and with grateful memories stiU. 

During these years he paid several visits to his three 
married children, in different parts of England, and 
to his sister Mrs. Broughton, and when in London 
he never failed to revisit his old friends there. In 
1855 there is an entry of taking "the chair at an 
old scholars' meeting at Islington," indicating that 
although fifty years had fled, old associations had not 
lost their power. Each pocket-book has at its com- 
mencement a list of old friends as well as relatives, 
and it is touching, as years advance, to find side by 
side a list annually increasing of those who had 
passed away, showing that he had not forgotten 
them, that he knew they were living still— living 
with God and living to Him, — ^and that he was 
looking forward to the unbroken friendship and 
fellowship to be realized at no distant day. 

A brief letter to his dear and then widowed sister 
Ann, the playmate of his childhood and companion 
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of his youth, between whom and himself there had 
ever been a strong and uninterrupted attachment, 
illustrates his piety and tenderness : — 

"London, 10/7/67. 

" My precious Sister, — When you . receive this 
hurried letter you wiU have attained your three 
score years and ten, and with it my best wishes and 
fervent prayers that even yet for successive years 
you may have fresh Ebenezers to raise, fresh per- 
sonal, domestic, and relative mercies to recount in 
grateful review. Having obtained help of Him 
whom we mutually love, we continue unto this 
day. I have been trying to think whether any 
who rejoiced over our birth are yet on this side of 
Jordan, and I cannot recollect even one. What a 
chasm ! and where are they ? Of some we have 
many a cheering thought, but of others what a 
blank ! They appeared to live as aliens, and to die 
without hope. How much do we owe to our be- 
loved and sainted mother's bright example ? Much 
and almost everything which led to our walking 
in the paths of peace, and love, and joy. . . . 
Numerous trials have attended our path, but has 
there been one too many — one not needful? I 
know what you wiU reply, and to have had ' love 
inscribed upon them all !* — ^This shall be our motto 
for the future. 

" I shaU cheer myself with the hope that you are 
daily meetening for that bright and beautiful world 
where all conflicts will be over. When will you 
come and teU us so ? To my dear nieces say every- 
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thing that is kind I love them for their uniform 
solicitude to make you happy ; being, my ever dear 
sister, your own affectionate brother, 

« To Mrs. Beoughton, " ThOMAS. 

Cliflfe House." 

His mother had been a great sufferer from rheu- 
matic gout, and he appears to have inherited it from 
her. He had it frequently at Poundsford, the situa- 
tion of which was low, and in the winter damp, and 
at Piercefield he had it still more severely. The 
contiguity to the river, and the superabundance of 
trees and decaying leaves, probably increased the 
tendency. It attacked him in the knees, elbows, 
and fingers. It was a gi'eat hindrance and trial to 
him when it seized the fingers of his right hand. 
He contrived to write, however, even with the 
swollen and painful fingers. When unable to 
rise, the bed on which he lay was covered with 
books, letters, and newspapers, and business went 
on as usual. 



CHAPTER XIX, 

CHUBCH HOME MISSION — CHINA AGAIN. 

PlERCEFiELD Park having found a purchaser, he 
prepared to quit. It was thought that the air of 
Bath might suit him. Lunsdown Crescent, a high 
and bracing situation, was fixed upon, and he went 
thither in September 1856. 

Finding himself again in the midst of a dense 
population, he at once threw his energies into vari- 
ous local institutions for the benefit of the poor. He 
visited the Sunday and other schools, and small 
chapels in poor districts, presided at numerous meet- 
ings, contributed to many tea-meetings, and liberally 
assisted the Bands of Hope. He prompted the working 
men to start a ** Bath Protectorate" Society, in order 
to protect and provide for such as should lose their 
occupation by voting contrary to their interest ; and 
somewhat later, assisted at the formation of a Young 
Men's Christian Association. The ceaseless round of 
duties, relative, social, and public, which expanded 
instead of contracting with advancing years, was 
pursued with unremitting activity ; and when some 
of these had been accomplished, or had devolved 
upon others, the vacant space was immediately filled 
up by new work or new projects. 
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Towards the end of the year 1857, correspondence 
was resumed between himself and the Eev. James 
Kelly, relative to the possibility of attaining what, 
twenty years before, they had both so earnestly 
desired, a Church Home Mission. The Exeter Hall 
services, which had worked so usefuUy and harmoni- 
ously, having been interrupted, it occurred to Mr. 
Kelly that the Christian energy which had thus 
been driven back in its current, might find vent in 
various channels throughout the country. In a 
letter which appeared in the Record newspaper, 
16th December 1857, after referring to the unsuc- 
cessful attempt of 1837, and doing full justice to 
"the generous oflTer of the dissenting Home Mis- 
sionary Society, and its excellent treasurer," he 
continues, " Under the head of Home Missionary 
operations, ranks the successful experiment of the 
Exeter Hall services. Why not then ramify the 
great work throughout the villages and towns of 
England ? If it were good to assemble 5000 of the 
masses in the metropolis to hear the Word of Gx)d 
from a special preacher, surely it must be good to 
assemble a similar multitude throughout the pro- 
vinces, and this can be done in the course of a 
missionary tour. And the Exeter Hall committee 
that aids the one measure may most consistently 
address itself to aid the other. The mode of pro- 
cedure is very simple. Let the committee, by some 
judicious pioneer, mark out a circuit comprising as 
many stations as the missionary clergyman can visit 
from Monday evening till the following Saturday 
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week, preacliing twice eacjh day, in the morning 
at one station, in the evening at another, and so on. 
Thus, he need be absent from his own charge for 
only one Sunday, and as he leaves off, another brother 
may commence the same circuit, so that the gospel 
would be fortnightly preached at each station. After 
the same manner other circuits might be formed." 

Mr. Thompson's delighted concurrence in this plan 
was not long in finding expression. He replied in 
strong terms of approbation, and offered twenty 
guineas annually for three years, a subscription which 
was afterwards renewed. Thus, again, as in the case 
of the Pastoral Aid Society, was he the first sub- 
scriber. The Church Home Mission, or, as it was 
eventually called, the ** Special Services Aid So- 
ciety," was commenced in 1858. Circuits were 
arranged, and excellent clergymen invited to make 
evangelistic tours throughout the country, preaching, 
with the consent of the parochial clergy, not only in 
their churches, but in lecture and school rooms, town- 
halls, music-halls, and market-places, in order thus 
to reach the ears of the unconverted and apathetic, 
and carry the message of Divine love to reluctant 
or careless hearts. The Eev. Canon M'Neile, with 
all the weight of his character and talents, nobly led 
the movement, and took the first circuit in Surrey 
as the first preacher. 

Small in its origin, simple in its plans, and inex- 
pensive in its arrangements, yet commenced from 
the purest motives and in the most prayerful spirit, 
it has been eminently blessed, and its Eeports are 
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fall of sentiments and facts of thrilling interest. 
Eeferring to Mr. Thompson's share in its origination, 
Mr. Kelly thus writes in a note, dated 1 7th January 
1860, " Of one thing it may rejoice you before God 
to think, viz., that your impulse to this movement 
by your most generous and Christian letter to me, 
when it was mooted, led to its being undertaken, 
and I often speak of it to your honour. I believe 
that your investment in this work will yield you 
much fruit for eternity." 

In May 1858, the bond between " the two friends," 
who had so long laboured together for China, was 
severed by the hand of death. Twenty-four years 
had elapsed since the pamphlet Open China had 
issued from the press. Mr. Philip, after prolonged 
illness, was summoned home, only three months 
before the arrival of the glad news, '' China is 
open." In the following letter, written while on 
a visit to his daughter, Mrs. Carrington, the survivor 
thus gave expression to his sympathy with Mrs. 
Philip:— 

" HEA.THFIBLD, STOOEFOBT, 4/5/S8. 

- My DEAR Madam,— I am sure I ought to sympa- 
thize with you in the removal of your long-loved 
associate from your companionship on earth, and 
indeed I do so ; but you have even now said, 

' Forgive the wish tliat would have kept thee here, 
And stayed thy progress to the realms of bliss ! ' 

He has reached the sweet, sweet home of the blessed, 
and joined in the Conqueror's song with many who 
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were instmmentally ' guided'^ by him in the path- 
way to the society of the spirits of the just made 
perfect. We shall both miss him from the domestic 
and the social, as I have long done from the public 
circle. It seems a long time since we were labour- 
ing together at the missionary board, and with our 
pens and all our influence, for China, Africa, and the 
West — yes, and for British villages also. He ' rests 
from his labours ;' I am left behind. I have long 
sought for a kindred spirit. I have found a few 
somewhat like him ; but the earnest, the persevering, 
the actively intelligent, the men of one purpose, 
and that purpose a world's recovery, 1 cannot yet 
secure. But He who has the residue of the Spirit, 
can and will give me another Elijah, if He mean to 
prolong my continuance in this tenement of clay. 

* " You need consolation, and you wiU obtain it from 
Him who is the husband of the widow. Pour out 
your heart before Him, and you will find it good as 
heretofore to draw near to God. He holds out to 
you the unfading crown, and in 'the love of the 
Spirit,' will be your growing meetness for the in- 
heritance my long loved friend has found." 

After referring to many topics of consolation, he 
continues, " I trust his loss will be sanctified to my- 
self. I seem to be left almost alone, excepting my 
loved Mrs. T., ' and he died'^ echoes in my ears; so few 
are still living with whom I commenced my public 

1 AUuding to a useful series of books on Christian experience, 
entitled Guides to the Doiibting, etc., by the Rev. Kobert Philip. 

* Genesis v. 
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life, especially in the Home and London Missionary 
Societies. My two remaining coadjutors of 1803 in 
the Snnday-school Union, dear Mr. Gumey, and Mr. 
Nisbet, have now gone to their rest. may my 
lamp be ever trimmed, ready for my Lord, when He 
shall come ! 

*' If we are permitted to see the 1st of January 
1859, we shall miss dear Mr. Philip's usual kind 
remembrance of our happy union, in which he had 
no slight share. It has been one of uninterrupted 
mutual love, as he confidently predicted. 

'' Accept my dear wife's warm love and sympathies. 
We have committed you and yours to the care of our 
loving Saviour, our heavenly Father, and the Spirit 
of all consolation, Israel's one ever living Jehovah. 

Ever, my dear Mrs. Philip, 
Yours in Christian esteem and fervent supplication, 

*' Thos. Thompson." 

On the 22d of August 1858, again occur in his 
pocket-book those large printing letters which are so 
seldom seen there, but convey so much — " CHINA 
OPENED !" What he had so long prayed for and 
predicted had come about at last. He wrote privately 
to the Eev. John Angell James, or, as he often play- 
fully and affectionately called him, " The Birming- 
ham Angel," and whbse second name he persistently 
spelt with one I. Mr. James fully and fervently re- 
sponded to the suggestion, in a stirring and practical 
pamphlet, entitled GodPs Voice from China to the 
British Churches, The copy found among Mr. 
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Thompson's papers^ inscribed, "from my beloved 
friend, the author," dashed and underlined through- 
out, shows how his every pulse beat in unison with 
its appeals, especially where Mr. James speaks of 
supplementing ''the call for a million Testaments, 
by a call for a hundred missionaries/' In February 
1859, he wrote to Mr. James, pressing him to ask 
for one hundred deputation meetings over the coimtry 
on behalf of China, and offering £100 towards the 
expense. The proposal was not carried out, and in 
May, an attack of suspended consciousness, which 
subsequent weakness proved to be no ordinary faint- 
ing, alarmed his family, and compelled him to keep 
quiet for some days. 

He did not allow himself much rest. On the 27th, 
he is found visiting missionary chapels, and viUage 
stations, in the Forest of Dean ; in June the chapels in 
Gx)wer near Swansea, and subsequently others nearer 
home. China was still on his heart, and again, 
prompted by him, Mr. James wrote an address to 
Sunday-school teachers. It was the last eflfort of his 
useful and benevolent pen, and was followed up by 
the following appeal from his lay friend. The recent 
warning he had received in his own person, as weU 
as in Mr. James's death, will accoimt for its solem- 
nity. Has it not a voice for Sunday-school teachers 
still? 

" TO SUin)AY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

" Christian Friends, — The appeal from the Eev. 
J. A. James^ to yourselves^ on behalf of China, ap- 
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peared in the London Missionary Magazine for Sep- 
tember last. Five weeks only elapsed ere the hand 
which had penned it lay motionless in death. But 
the name, the memory, the words of John Angel 
James wiU not die, least of all in the hearts of Sun- 
day-school teachers. 

" Mr. James's first work as an author was for the 
young. The last pubKc effort of his long, and use- 
ful, and laborious life was to enlist your sympathies 
for China ? Can you disregard that last appeal which 
comes to you now, almost as a message from the world 
of spirits ? Can you raise any better memorial to 
his faithful services than a combined, persevering, 
glorious movement for the uncounted millions of 
China, or commence it more appropriately than with 
the New Year's gift which he suggested? More 
enduring than any monuments of brass or marble 
would be those pillars in the heavenly temple, — 
more beautiful than any earthly testimonial would 
be those jewels in the Saviour's crown, which should 
be thus won from China. 

" The same voice which invited you to join in this 
effort was the one which, in 1853, nobly seconded 
the proposal to send a million of New Testaments 
to China. Mr. James lived to see that proposition 
more than accomplished. He has not lived to see 
the result of his last appeal, but who shall say, that 
gathered to that company of whom Morrison and 
MUne, Medhurst and Leang Afa form a part, he may 
not be permitted to see his hopes realized, and the 
last efforts made on earth, blessed to the evangeliza- 
tion of China ! 
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"Sunday-school teachers in connexion with the 
London Missionary Society, I entreat your special 
att-ention. If you set a noble example, will not the 
Sunday-schools connected with other Societies follow, 
and will not other and wealthier firiends soon feel 
the pressure, and catch the impulse ? Be it yours to 
give the first movement to a lever which shall move 
the Christian world. It was to you in particular 
that dear Angel James addressed himself. Could 
he speak to you now, would he not repeat with ten- 
fold solemnity every assertion of the value of souls, 
and of the responsibility attaching to your power 
and influence ? His words remain on record. Let 
me beg you to read them again with thoughtfulness 
and prayer. May the Spirit of aU Grace speak 
through them to your hearts, and may it soon be 
manifest that many among you have been • baptized 
for the dead.' 

" I have been a Simday-school teacher nearly fifty- 
six years. Deep sympathy and strong attachment 
bind me to you, and I rely on you with confidence. 
I believe that by the help of God, you have the power 
and the will to do great things for China and for the 
world. I shoidd like to live a while longer to see you 
all more united, and more absorbed in this glorious 
enterprise, and to see the hopes and promises so 
dearly cherished in course of realization. like 
Moses, I seem already to have a view of the goodly 
land so long promised ; but, like Caleb, I woidd that 
with you we coidd at once ' go up and possess it.* 
Long since we commenced the war, but as yet we 
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have been content with mere skirmishings and have 
left Satan's strongest fortress untouched. Oh, could 
I see the drown of China added to the many crowns 
of our one beloved Lord, I think I could say, ' Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, ac- 
cording to thy word : for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.' 

** For thirty years I have regarded that mighty 
empire with special interest. Some who sympathized 
in this feehng are no more in the world : amongst 
them was John Angel James; but he is gone. I 
number as many years as were granted to that be- 
loved and honoured man. And as advancing life 
gives me a nearer view of the eternal world, my love 
to missions increases, and with it, my desire that 
you, with whom I have been so long a fellow-labourer, 
may take up this cause with heart and hand; that 
through your efforts one generation may praise the 
name of the Lord to another, and the glorious theme 
be celebrated in every land. 

I am, dear Christian friends. 

Your attached fellow-labourer, 

" Thomas Thompson. 



" Prior Park, Bath, Nw), 1869. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

PRIOR PARK. 

But Mr. Thompson's term of service was yet to be 
extended for six years, and with them was associated 
much both of enjoyment and usefulness. 

Lansdown Crescent was not to his taste. There 
was no privacy or freedom, and little of that pic- 
turesque beauty in which he so delighted. He 
cast a longing eye to Prior Park, which had been 
for some years on sale, and imtenanted. The ex- 
quisitely beautiful view, unique of its kind, and the 
sweet seclusion of its walks in the groimds, were no 
small attractions. But his imagination exulted in 
the idea of the happy children who might in sum- 
mer-time partake of his pleasure, and of the meet- 
ings for many good and benevolent objects which 
might be held in the park. He offered to rent the 
mansion, completed the arrangement successfully, and 
resided there from September 1859 until his death. 

Principally through the influence of the working 
men he was returned for the Town Council, and in 
the hope of benefiting them he accepted the post, 
and regularly and diligently endeavoured to perform 
the duties it involved. 

In January 1860 he received an application from 
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the journeymen bakers to assist them in obtaining 
an abridgment of their working hours. It trans- 
pired that some of them worked sixteen, eighteen, 
and even twenty hours at a stretch, and three nights 
in the week slept in the bakehouse, lying down on 
the floor, with sacks for a pillow, while the transi- 
tion from heat to cold, and the heavy loads carried 
in the streets, told painfully on health and life. He 
entered heart and soul into the tale of their hard- 
ships, and by his warm-hearted sympathy and 
judicious advice, helped to deter them from the 
miseries of a strike. A meeting was held at the 
Guildhall, Bath, on the 26th of January, when 
there was a crowded attendance of the men and 
their wives. Many sensible and creditable speeches 
were made by them, and when occasionally an in- 
dignant expression escaped, a few wise and gentle 
words from their chairman calmed them down, and 
with almost affectionate docility they withdrew the 
objectionable phrases. The poor men were deeply 
grateful for his kindness. He worked for them 
with tongue, and pen, and brain, so indefatigably as 
to affect his health. He several times records that 
his " head turned giddy on his pillow, and that he 
was unable to raise it, feeling for the time para- 
lysed," and his physician was called in. Within a 
few days, however, he is again found holding "a 
meeting at the Gmldhall with the bakers." Some 
of their grievances became the subject of arrange- 
ment with the masters, and an Act of Parliament 
obviated the rest. 
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The month' of May came, the first May enjoyed 
at Prior Park. No time was lost in carrying out 
his purposes for the gratification of the poor, and 
their children. Through his entire life he had always 
been a large contributor to children's treats. He 
had often planned and started them, and had, not 
unfrequently, given them at his sole cost. But he 
had never before had the same scope or facilities for 
gratifying his benevolent impulses. For five suc- 
cessive summers, he realized in large measure the 
happiness so congenial to his nature — that of mak- 
ing others happy. During the fine weather, schools 
and Bible-classes, and gatherings of poor people 
fix)m Bath and the neighbouring districts, came, on 
an average, two or three afternoons in each week. 
Preference of sect was never thought of. Church 
of England and Countess of Huntingdon, Indepen- 
dent and Baptist, Wesleyan and Primitive Metho- 
dist, Orphan and Eagged, Eeformatory and Training 
Schools, and the poor Workhouse children, who, by 
the way, received special attention — all came in 
turn. The Bands of Hope and Mutual (Temperance) 
Alliance, sometimes assembled in numbers of from 
one to three thousand, and on one or two occasions to 
a much greater extent. Very pleasant it was to him 
to see them marching in with happy faces, in hoUday 
attire, and pausing to sing their hymns or pieces 
under his study window. The terraces and sloping 
greensward below, the walks and vacant college? 
adjoining the house, were all thrown open for the 
day, and in joyous abandonment the children 
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sported on the lawns, wlule their seniors wandered 
through the shady walks or spacious buildings. 
Preparations were always made for the school 
children. Hot water for making tea was provided 
on a large scale in the house, and the servants, 
entering into the spirit of their master, were always 
ready to afford their help. He and Mrs. Thompson 
went out to receive the children, and to welcome 
the teachers individually. He provided amusements, 
suggested games, and joined heartily in the children's 
play. The strongest muster and the greatest fun 
always gathered around him, and it was not until 
the last two or three years that he ceased to take 
his turn in running or jumping with the Uttle ones. 
As the evening drew on they assembled on the steps, 
or under the magnificent portico of the mansion, to 
sing their closing hymn, and to listen to their host's 
parting words. As they passed in single file through 
the noble haU to the south exit, each one received 
from him a little book in remembrance of the day. 

The claims of kindred and of friendship continued 
to receive his attentibii. In. Jime of this year, 1860, 
he went to London to visit "his brother Dr. Theo- 
philus Thompson,^ and, as it p^oV^, for the last 
time. The little brother, specially Commended to 
the care of her son Thomas by a djdng mother, 
had grown up to be, of aU the brothers, the noblest 
and the dearest. " Added to the truest fraternal 
affection between the oldest and the youngest," 

^ Physician to the Hospital for Consumption at Brompton, M.D., 
F.R.S., etc etc. 
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observes one of his sons, " there was a sentiment 
of protection on the one side and reUance on the 
other, such as exists in the happy relation -of 
father and son. In the career of his brother Theo- 
philus, Thomas took a really paternal interest. 
His counsel and aid were always at his younger 
brother's command whenever they were needed. The 
habits and temper of mind of one devoted unreserv- 
edly to a scientific career, made the exercise of his 
practical brotherly co-operation eminently valuable. 
Between the brothers there was indeed a marked 
difference of character and intellectual constitution, 
but this difference seemed rather to augment than 
impair the tenderness of their affection for each 
other." 

Yet there were not wanting points of similarity as 
well as difference. Theophilus had, like his brother, 
a child's pure delight in birds and flowers, and in 
all simple country joys, as also a vivid enjoyment 
of innocent fun. Both were equally courteous and 
kind, looking out for the good in eveiy character, 
and trying not to see the eviL There was not only 
sympathy, but resemblance, in the cheerful faith they 
both had in the power of truth, in their large-hearted 
superiority to all that was merely worldly and tem- 
porary, and their loyal allegiance to the " things 
unseen and eternal." 

Dr. Thompson was much esteemed in his medi- 
cal and scientific course. His writings are marked 
by much elegance of form as well as thought. Any 
one who had not seen his "art of making time," 
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and of carrying out his principle that " a Christian 
should do everything well," would have found it 
difficult to believe that these polished gems could 
be produced in the midst of the absorbing work of 
a London physician. 

He conscientiously studied the case of each indi- 
vidual patient, in its moral and spiritual as well 
as physical bearings. He found time to overlook 
the preparation of his sons' lessons for school or 
college, and had advice or sympathy to spare for 
every friend who needed it. In his home and to 
his friends, only those who knew him can tell what 
he was. He had the strong unselfish love, the 
depth and breadth of thought, the calm judgment, 
and clear, well-balanced mind, of a wise and good 
man. His ready wit added brilliance to his con- 
versation, whije his keen sense of the ridiculous gave 
no pain, being associated with a delicate tenderness 
and consideration for the feelings of others, almost 
feminine. 

"Among the many marks," writes one of his 
daughters, "of the communion with his Lord in 
which he hourly lived, was his readiness to turn 
aside from his carefully arranged plan of the day's 
work at any call of love or pity; following the 
example of the Saviour, of which he speaks in one 
of his short essays, 'when the multitude pressed 
upon His hour of prayer, and He turned to bless 
them.' " 

The wear and tear of a professional life in London 
told indeed with too swift effect on his delicate 
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nervous organization, while the intense conscien- 
tiousness with which he faced not only the medical 
but the moral conditions with which a physician's 
life is encircled, tended to a premature exhaustion 
of the vital energy, and while Thomas lived to see 
his eightieth birthday, TheophHus passed away at 
the comparatively early age of fifty-two. 

In July 1860 the elder of the two brothers, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Thompson, paid what also proved a 
farewell visit to his beloved sister Ann, at Cliffe 
House, near Wakefield. She lingered, however, until 
1863, and then, as says his journal, "sweetly and 
calmly went home." 

They visited children and grandchildren, and other 
Mends in the north,— and then returned to Prior 
Park for various school and congregational festi- 
vals. In September 1861, they revisited Pounds- 
ford Park, treated their school, called on the poor 
old folks, and made many hearts glad with gifts. In 
August 1862, they were again at Poundsford, com- 
memorating the Nonconforming Bicentenary. A tent 
was erected on the lawn, jand there 800 assembled to 
tea. On the following day, the Taunton proprietary 
school came thither for a gala. 

The number of meetings held at Prior Park that 
summer would seem almost fabidous. A great Alli- 
ance meeting came early in the season. The Sunday- 
school jubilee claimed special notice. Percy Chapel 
schools and firiends, to the number of 950, were enter- 
tained by himself. Then came the Eechabites (500), 
Bath Bands of Hope, etc., and a large meeting of 
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working men. In the very midst of these engage- 
ments come such memoranda in his pocket-book 
as the following : — " Sent packets of cards to poor 
folks." " Sent off many parcels of books." " Sent 
£1 to each of the poor folks at Poundsford." " Wrote 
to S. W. at Margate Infirmary." The last named was 
a young man, partially paralysed, whom he had as- 
sisted to try Turkish baths, galvanism, etc., and had 
finally contributed to send him to Margate. Many, 
very many letters are noted down, to stimulate one, 
to sympathize with another, to counsel a third, to 
encourage a fourth. But it is utterly impossible to 
go into the details of these closing years without far 
exceeding the limits of this small volume. It may, 
therefore, be better to pause in the narrative, and 
give a condensed view of the leading features of his 
character and habits of his life. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

DILIGENCE AND CHEERFULNESS. 

The diligence which characterized Mr. Thompson's 
entire life was something marvellous. The occupa- 
tions of a single day, in all its varied objects of atten- 
tion, might have served for the ground-work of a little 
history ; but when any subject of public importance 
claimed his attention, he threw his whole soul into 
its accomplishment, and worked as strenuously as if 
that alone had been the sole object of his life. His 
correspondence, interviews, and meetings for his 
successive efforts with regard to Sailors, Home Mis- 
sions, Sunday-schools, Foreign Missions, the Temper- 
ance movement, Chinese or English Testaments, 
would each fill a volume; yet he never deserted 
old objects while attending to the new, or neglected 
near and social claims for those which were distant 
and foreign. 

He was well read in all that bore, either directly 
or indirectly, upon the religious questions and in- 
terests of the day. He read the Times, and two 
daily newspapers of opposite politics, three local, 
and nine religious journals. He also took in from 
twenty to thirty magazines monthly. Every event 
of importance to the church at large was retained 
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in his memoiy, and lie coiQd turn to some care- 
fully preserved record of the facts^ when months and 
years had flown. 

He was always ready to take the chair for re- 
ligious societies, especially if the secretary were at a 
loss, and could obtain no other chairman. He was 
not a good speaker, but it was from the super- 
abundance rather than the paucity of matter that 
he erred. If the subject was one which he regarded 
as of great moment, he would shut himself up ihe 
whole morning, accumulate facts and arguments 
sufficient for a smaU volume, and when he stood up 
to speak, oppressed with the magnitude of his sub- 
ject, confused by the variety of his materials, and 
unable to convey his own deep sense of responsi- 
bility to Ms hearers, he became hesitating and con- 
fused. Among the poor, where the topics were of a 
less weighty character, he was happy and unembar- 
rassed, and particidarly so with the young. Nearly 
2000 cards, covered with notes for addresses at 
meetings and Simday-schools, all closely written, 
and full of suggestive matter, have been found amox^ 
his papers. 

The amount of reading which he accomplished, 
as proved by the compendiums in his large and 
numerous commonplace-books, is something aston- 
ishing. Few literary men, few students of divinity, 
have left such traces behind them. 

The amount of work which he accomplished 
without hurry and distraction, and much of the 
incidental usefulness of his daily life, were assign- 
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able to the order and method of all bis arrangemeiitB. 
Yet it was not carried out in such a way as to annoy 
others. It was not fidgety, obtrusive, or exacting. 
If he had a place for everything, and everything in 
its place, it was just the place to which he coidd 
turn the most easgily, and with the least sacnfice of 
time and space. It was for utility, not for exhibi- 
tion. No one on looking round his study would 
have exclaimed, "How exquisitely neat!" Still 
less would any one have cried, "What confusion!" 
His books were so arranged on the shelves that he 
knew where to find each; long rows of bound 
magazines, dating back in regular series from their 
conmiencement, were conspicuous on the shelves; 
while elsewhere the reports of the various missionary 
societies, and of the most important benevolent in- 
stitutions, might be seen arranged in regular order, 
for a long course of years. In one comer of the 
room were piles of recent newspapers, which had 
been the medium of some religious movement, such 
as the Sabbath or Temperance questions, China, the 
Bible Society, or Maynooth — each subject within its 
own prescribed territory, and each newspaper indi- 
cating the object of its preservation in large writing 
on the margin. A closet in the wall contained a 
store of children's books and picture-cards, Testa- 
ments, and tracts, and on a neighbouring table lay a 
smaller assortment of each ready for distribution. 
Between the windows was a large study-table, with 
many drawers, all having their respective appro- 
priation for benevolent appeals, answered or un- 
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answered, famUy, friendly, or business letters, with 
date and purport written outside eaclu 

On another large library-table was placed the 
desk on which he wrote. His Bible and Con- 
cordance lay on the one side, his account-book on 
the other. Before him lay a selection of appeals 
waiting to be answered in their turn, the magazines 
of the month, and papers of special interest. Kear 
the desk were three little heaps of " leaflets," and 
children's books, and cards, to enclose in letters to 
friends. He rarely posted a letter without some 
such enclosure, suited, so far as he could judge, to 
the circumstances of the recipients. On his right 
hand were trays neatly fitted up with every article 
needed to facilitate his correspondence, and in the 
stationery drawer, every imaginable requisite for the 
despatch of letters, newspapers, and parcels. 

A foolscap sheet, ruled in squares, with engage- 
ments for six months indicated at one view, was 
among the papers on the table, — and another with 
memoranda of letters and applications requiring 
attention, of which he sometimes had from ten to 
twenty in a day. A small file of cards with closely 
written notes contained anecdotes for Simday-school 
addresses, culled from books and periodicals. The 
account-books of many years were carefully stored 
away for possible reference, and his pocket-books, 
from 1806 downwards, in another private depository. 
The magazines of the year were laid in their respec- 
tive positions at the end of each month, and sent to 
the binder at the close of the year. The volumes 
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of 1865 had been tied up complete, and in proper 
order for binding, the very week of his death. 

He was always remarkable for punctuality. Careful 
to avoid inconveniencing his friends, he was equally 
anxious to spare his family uneasiness. " I think it 
will be seven before I can return," he would say, 
"but it may be half-past, or even later, so do not 
wait for me, or feel uneasy if I am detained," and 
he always returned rather before than after the 
appointed time. 

Letters were answered with the utmost prompti- 
tude. No one was kept in suspense by him ; no 
heart was made to ache by his delay. He was 
never heard to say, "So-and-so is gone ; how I wish 
I had answered his last letter !" But on not a few 
occasions he remarked on joining the family circle, 

" I see dear Mr. 's death in to-day's paper. I 

am so thankful I wrote to him on such a day." 
There are few, perhaps, who have not at times ex- 
perienced self-reproach with the startling announce- 
ment of some unexpected death. His case was an 
exception to that of ordinary men. So far as can 
be known, he never lost a friend by neglect, or 
knew what it was to feel remorse for procrasti- 
nation. 

With equal promptitude he improved every op- 
portunity of doing good, or of showing kindness. 
The following note to a Welsh pastor is illus- 
trative of this, as well as of other points of his 
character : — 
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" August lgt,lB«i, 

" My DEAR Sir, — About three weeks since a young 
man called here, appeared very ill, and was trying to 

get donations to enable him to go to S In&maiy, 

as recommended by the surgeon of the Bath Hospital 
From conversation with him, I indulged the hope that 
his mind appeared impressed with the importenee of 
seeking salvation ; and, after supplying him with a 
few tracts and five shillings to help him on his way, 

he left for S . I have received the enclosed letter 

from him, and it occurred to nie that perhi^ you 
would be able to secyre some Christian brother at 

S to visit him. It might prove a blessing in his 

present circumstances ; and if you would also kindly 
lend me ten shillings, to supply him with a few 
extras in the shape of nourishment, a little at a 
time, it would i*ender your friend's visits the more . 
acceptable. It is not desirable for him to know 
that these additions axe given at my wish. 

" Forgive my troubling you amidst so many duties, 
as I am sure are continually pressing upon you, but 
as this has come in something of the shape of ^ What 
thine hand findeth to do,' etc., I did not hesitate 
even with yourself; knowing also that the least 
hope of helping a poor fellow into the right road 
would be as pleasant to you as it is to, my dear 
Sir, in great haste. 

Yours most sincerely, 

" Thomas Thompson. 

" To the Rev. .'* 
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They who have any knowledge of the amount of 
work, public, social, and personal, constantly press- 
ing on Mr. Thompson's time and pen, will in some 
measure appreciate the thoughtful kindness which 
could turn aside from a round of absorbing duties 
to attend to this '' casual " claim on his notice and 
sympathy. It shows also how his care for physical 
and spiritual need were associated, and the graceful 
courtesy with which he thus wrote to a village 
pastor, himself a frequent recipient of his kindness, 
will serve .as a specimen of the delicate regard for 
the feelings of his humble '' fellow-labourers in the 
gospel of Christ." 

The uniform affability and suavity which made 
him so general a favourite, were perfectly unaffected 
and unstudied ; they sprang from true Christian 
hmnility, and genuine kindness of heart. He 
assumed no condescending deportment, no altered 
manner, in speaking to inferiors. No chill, no 
l^hadow, no shield, came between him and them. 
He spoke as if one of themselves, and to the poorest 
old woman he would manifest as much considera- 
tion as if she had been one of the first ladies of the 
land. Nor was it only so with the very poor, but with 
the intermediate grades : clerks, shopkeepers, artisans, 
etc., found him at all times equally approachable. 
He never made them conscious of any gulf between, 
unless it might be in goodness. He had a kind 
greeting and a kind word. for every one, rich or poor, 
and his hat was raised as promptly in acknowledg- 
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ment of the poor man's salutation^ as that of the 
merchant prince. 

The writer remembers a lesson received in child- 
hood, as she rode by his side. He bowed and smiled 
to a passer-by. " Who was that, papa ?" she asked. 
"I do not know." "Then why did you bow and 
look so pleasant ?" "Did you never hear the story 
of the little boy and the duck V " No, papa ; tell 
me." "The little boy had met some ducks going 
to the pond, and he ran in to his mother and said, 
* Mother, one of the ducks nodded to me : I did not 
know him, but he seemed to know me, so I nodded 
to him again ;' and so I did not know the man who 
bowed to me just now, but I thought it right to do 
as the little boy did, and bow to him again." 

He was the life of the family circle, interested in 
every one's occupations, sympathizing with every 
passing ailment, and entering into the success or 
failure of each little scheme. At meal-times he 
had always something to communicate — contents of 
letters received, cases of distress, public events, 
plans under consideration. Or if nothing striking 
presented itself with the day, there were anecdotes 
from magazines, or brief extracts from books which 
he had been reading. He seldom suffered his own 
cares or indisposition to impair his cheerfulness. 

In 1861 he was distressed by rheumatism or gout 
in the elbows, impeding his correspondence. The 
pain then left him, but in 1862 and 1863 he suf- 
fered much from nightly attacks of cramp, compel- 
ling him often to rise and walk about the room, so 
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that sometimes he scarcely obtained an hour's un- 
broken repose. Yet, after a night of restlessness 
or pain, not nnfrequent during the three last years 
of his life, the same sunny smile as usual would 
welcome his family at the breakfast -table. He 
would not damp their pleasure by the relation of his 
sufferings. He never complained, and it was only 
by close observation or questioning that the weari- 
ness or indisposition under which he laboured could 
be elicited. In illness, his consideration for others, 
his grateful acknowledgment of every attention, and 
his patience under^ suffering, made it a pleasure to 
nurse him, and his sick-room was usually the 
most cheerful part of the house. 

He was naturally playful, and had a keen sense 
of the ludicrous. He enjoyed an innocent joke. 
The late Eev. W. Jay was one afternoon preaching 
to a village congregation on the occasion of a chapel 
anniversary. Mr. Thompson was among the auditors, 
and sat with a number of young farmers in a semi- 
circle just below the pulpit. One of the young men 
fell asleep, to the inconvenience of his next neigh- 
bour, and in full view of the preacher. Presently 
his neighbour succeeded in rousing him to open 
and read a paper, on which was written, large as 
life, "Shall I fetch youk nightcap V The com- 
bination of shame^ amusement, and curiosity in the 
youth's countenance when he took in the drift of 
his epistle, was something to see ; and as he glanced 
stealthily round to divine the quarter whence the 
missive had come, Mr. Thompson found it difficult 
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SO to control his countenance as to avoid detection. 
The paper was quietly placed in the waistcoat 
pocket, and the young man needed no second re- 
minder to call up his attention to the preacher. 

This plajrfulness never deserted him. It was 
scarcely ten months before his death that he made 
the following agreement with a Httle granddaughter. 
She happened to have a dimple on her cheek, and it 
was a favourite amusement with him to upset her 
gravity, and make the dimple apparent. The pre- 
tence of l^al formality in such a document enter- 
tained himself and the child. Alas ! neither he nor 
she lived to carry out the compact. 

** A DIMPLE AGREEMENT BETWEEN GRANDPAPA AND 

MARION THOMPSON. 

" 27th Jany. 1965. 

"Agreeably to an engagement just entered into 
by my grandpapa on his part, and myself on the 
other, — I am to receive one penny per week so long 
as I shall show my dimple to all observers, and to 
commence to-morrow, the 28th of January 1866. 

" Marion Thompson. 
Thomas Thompson." 

"2d-FWy. 1865. 

" We have also agreed, that in the performance of 
the contract for fifty-two weeks, without any omis- 
sion, when I am spoken to smilingly, and for the 
purpose of securing the appearance of the beautiful 
dimple, then the payment shall be increased to two- 
pence per week, for the following fifty-two weeks, 
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ending 28tli Jany. 1867, and also a further sum of 

threepence, from 28th January 1868, if all be well ; 

28th Jan. 1866, . . total, 4s. 4d. 
28th „ 1867, . . do., 8s. 8d. 
28th „ 1868, . . do., 13s. 4d., 

and to which we have affixed our signatures, 

" Marion Thompson. 

Thomas Thompson. 

'* Charlotte Thompson, itntness" 

Other playful sallies of a still later date proved 
how inextinguishable was that buoyancy of tempera- 
ment, which helped him through so large an amount 
of work, and lightened the pressure of not a few 
sufferings and cares. 

A daughter of his much-loved brother Theophi- 
lus, writes, " Some of my very earliest recollections 
are connected with dear uncle Thomas. It was 
always an event to me when he came ; and there is 
a special kind of bon-bon which I never see with- 
out the same feeling of happy pleasure which I had 
in those dear old days when he used to make me 
^pick his pockets,' and bring out some of those bon- 
bons, — ^and a missionary story, and perhaps a picture- 
card ; and then he would, in his dear loving way, 
tell me some anecdote about some little ' Mary,' or 
' Constance,' who had ' done what she could' to show 
how she loved her Lord." 

Another dear niece, already quoted, a daughter of 
his sister Ann, sends strikingly similar testimony. 
^' My first recollections of the pleasures of life are 
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full of uncle Thompson. His glad voice and 
smile on coming into the house ; the huge pockets 
so filled with oranges and books that the very flaps 
refused to cany out their functions ; the names 
written in the volumes assigned to each, with not 
only the name, but also some expression of affection 
from that loving heart to the little one whose heart 
it touched; some indication too of love to Him, 
whose likeness to my eyes my precious imcle was 
permitted to bear, even before that time when he 
shall ' wake up' ' satisfied.' 

" Then, again, as years went on, and sorrows came 
to my mother, I can remember the same kindness to 
the little ones, with the superadded sympathy to 
her. The hair was then indeed beginning to be a 
little hoar, but there was the same sweet smile, the 
same erect bearing, the same brisk footstep, with the 
growth in wisdom which comes with the hoar hair. 

" I remember him saying, ' When I have any little 
trouble, or am apt to overlook my mercies, I just walk 
into St. Giles's. It empties my pockets a little, but 
I come back satisfied with my lot.' 

" I can remember his bright face, yet tired footstep, 
when he was with us on Sundays, that now seem ' so 
long ago.' He would enumerate the schools he had 
visited ; the little fellows who had said or done some- 
thing that amused him ; then came the hearty laugh, 
then the bright expectation of what some of the 
children might become ; then the hope, almost the 
spoken prayer, that some of the ' chit-chat' speeches 
might prove words fitly spoken. 
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" And yet to know all sides of his character one 
must see him at home, experience his welcome, 
watch his early rising and his late taking rest, his 
prolonged and invariable labours at the writing- 
desk ; and yet, not a servant, not a guest, who did 
not seem to be the special object of interest to him : 
— his strict pimctuality, yet ever having time to hear 
patiently all one's trivialities : — all these came out 
beautifully in his home life. I feel sometimes that 
it gives a brightness to our life to realize that we 
have walked through a great part of it with him, 
and trust it may not be veiy long ere we shall walk 
with him in light, and that for ever and ever. I am 
thankful to have been called to look back on him 
more carefully, though not more lovingly, than ever, 
because I trust it may lead me to desire with un- 
wonted earnestness that 1 may follow him as he 
followed Christ." 



CHAPTEE XXIL 

LOVE TO CHILDREN, ETC. 

The very animals shared his kindness, and attached 
themselves to him whether he would or no. His 
whole nature revolted from anything like cruelty to 
dumb creatures. It is not known that he was ever 
seen to kill so much as a wasp. !N'ot that he would 
have disputed the necessity for killing wasps, but he 
preferred that another should be the executioner. 
He would carefully rescue a drowning fly, and put 
himself to some trouble to save a poor moth from 
the flame, and place it in safety outside a window. 
He seemed to care for all things that God had made, 
and was reluctant to take the life or mar the plea- 
sure of any of His creatures. 

The birds were his special favourites. He could 
not bear to see them shut up in cages, but to hear 
them in their native woods, to listen to the thrush, 
the blackbird, the lark, or the nightingale, was 
ecstacy to his ear. The robins and he were stanch 
friends, and in the winter found him a friend in 
need. One particular robin renewed his acquaint- 
ance every winter at Poundsford Park. It used to 
come to his study window, hop about after him on 
his garden walk, enter his study, perch upon his 
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shelves^ alight upon his table, and even take crumbs 
firom his hand. On one occasion he reported to his 
family, with lively amusement, how judicious a taste 
Bob manifested in the selection of books, passing 
over the anti-State Church; and other controversial 
books, which, by the way, may have been more dusty 
than the others, and perching upon such as met their 
owner's fall appreciation. Bob's experiences after- 
wards formed the basis of the Sunday-school address 
already quoted. 

In a letter from London, 1853, he writes, " Do not 
let our bobbies, chaffies, tomtits, or sparrows be for- 
gotten. Let them have a few daily crumbs, say at 
nine o'clock every morning, at the dining-room win- 
dow; our peacocks also. I miss these feathered 
favourites." Wherever he went the birds shared 
his notice, and many a piece of bread was playfully 
abstracted from the table and conveyed to his pocket 
for the birds. When ill, he still supplied them j&?om 
his window, and when in London he constantly fed 
the despised sparrows. One of his family express- 
ing something like surprise, he gently replied, " Our 
Saviour cared for the sparrows." 

While resident at Bath, many years later, he never 
alighted &om his carriage without going to the horses' 
heads to pat them, and to give a lump of sugar to each 
-from a reserve kept for the purpose. The horses 
turned their heads in expectation when his foot was 
on the carriage-step, and would not go to the stable 
tmtil he had paid them the customary attention. 

Of his love for children so many proofs have 
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transpired in the course of the narrative that it is 
unnecessary to enlarge. He found his way to their 
hearts at once. No child, however shy and diffident, 
hesitated to approach him. Drawn to him as by 
some mesmeric influence, it would soon be seated 
on his knee, and perfect confidence established. 
Then a little book would come out of his pocket, 
and some picture of a suppositious mother, or brother, 
or little sister at home, would lead the way to con- 
versation, and very soon he would be put in posses- 
sion of all the family history, — ^relations, residence, 
occupation, schooling, latest lessons, favourite tasks, 
wants and wishes, anticipated treats, the illness of 
one brother or sister, the frolics and delinquencies of 
another, anxieties about a favourite dog or kitten, or 
the purchase of a new frock or hat. Out of aU, he 
would be sure to deduce some useful lesson, and find 
a glad reception of his little books. Often would he 
induce his young companions to repeat to him their 
little store of hymns and texts, or if none were forth- 
coming, to promise to learn one of his selection, in 
readiness for his next visit ; and never would the con- 
versation terminate without some winning words on 
the love of Jesus, and his invitation to little chil- 
dren. 

The following letter, penned amidst the varied 
duties and distractions of a London visit, for the 
gratification of a little sick friend, so vividly illus- 
trates his painstaking interest in children, whether 
individually or collectively, that it may serve as a 
concluding reference to this subject : — 
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"London, 11/8/68. 

" My deae Alice, — ^As you cannot now come to 
see me, I must try for a few minutes to amuse you 
in your * measles ' room with what happened to me 
in Eegent's Park, last evening. I wished for a little 
fresh air and quietness in order to read and think, 
and so I went to a retired seat, and hoped to pass 
unnoticed. 

" A little lassie, just your size, with her little baby 
sister, came and sat down by my side, and to pre- 
vent her talking to me I gave her The Woolly Bmr} 
and told her to learn the hymn outside before she 
went to sleep. She started off, well pleased with her 
prize, and, like Dr. Franklin's ant, returned with Un 
others — nurses, brothers, sisters — fat faces, thin faces, 
short, tall, but the oldest not older than your little 
self (eight years). Well, they all looked so good- 
tempered that I was obliged to shut my book, for I 
did not like to look cross. Then our tongues ran 
as fast as the express engine does in taking me to 
London, and I told them I went to school to get 
good. ' Oh ! but you are not a big boy, you are an 
old man.' 'Ah ! but I go there to read and talk.' 
' Oh, you can read your Bible.' ' Do you think so ? 
Well, now, I '11 speU B- A-D— is that good V 'Oh 
no, you know better.' ' C-A-T — ^is that dog V ' I 'm 
sure you don't go to school to lam. You are making 
game.' I then read Frwnk TiVbets correctly. * Will 
any of you like to have it ?' ' Yes,' * Yes,' ' Yes,' said 
several voices. I gave it to one who appeared to 

^ One of tlie cliildren's books published by tbe Tract Society. 

M 
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read best. A little fellow, four years old, cried out, 
' I am Frank, sir/ So we exchanged, and little 
Frank was joyful. Then the little ABC boys and 
girls came, and held njy knees and arms. ^Please, 
nir, I can say my letters.' Some could, some tried, 
$0 we read — 

' A 18 for Adam, 
Who was the first man,' etc, 

and I repeated the greater part without the book, 
and they thought me very clever, and were greatly silr- 
prised. Young ladies and old ladies stopped, smiled, 
and walked on. Young men appeared to think 
I must be a strange being — ^perhaps a Methodist 
Three of the little girls wanted me to jump under 
their skipping-ropes, but I could not manage tiiat 
game. And so without any apology, one brou^t 
her little sister to sit by me, and to prevent her fall- 
ing, 1 had the honour of holding her tight. The 
very little ones could not manage the skipping-rc^ 
and I was afraid they would injure themselves, and 
I called their attention to my stick. Little Saieih 
(four years) held one end, and I the other, and they 
were all turned into jumpers directly, and fine fun it 
proved. Some jumped capitally, others had some 
tumbles, but no injury. After I had spent about 
an hour in amusing and being amused, I asked 
them, 'Whether they ought not to give me some 
gooseberries as a reward for my trouble V ' We have 
no money, sir.' ' If I give you some now, and I 
come again, will you think of me in return ? ' ' Yes, 
but not in money, for wcihave not any.' 'Well, 
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there are twelve of you. Suppose you go and buy 
fourpeimy-worth with this bit of money.' Then 
came a treat, — ^'May I, instead of gooseberries, save 
the halfpenny?' Another, 'And may I?' And 
another ditto. 'Why?' *I want to put it in 
the missionary-box.' ' What is the use of putting 
it in a box?' *0h, to send missionaries abroad.' 
'Whereto?' ' To the heathen.' 'What for?' 'To 
teach them to love Christ.' 'Do you love Him V 

* Yes ; and pray to Him.' ' When ?' ' Morning and 
evening.' ' Where do you go on Sunday ?' ' To 
Christ ChurcL' ' I goes to Cumberland Chapel, sir.' 

* Yes ; and we had such a nice meeting the other 
day. We had, do you know, 600 children together, 
and they mostly all had money in their boxes for 
poor black boys and girls.' I then told them some 
missionary stories, which pleased them much, espe- 
cially Mr. Hill's, of the three little girls tied to the tree 
by the Khoimds, and two rescued, and said I knew 
the missionary, and he was with the gentlemen who 
rescued them. The simplicity of the little creatures, 
«nd their preference of the missionary-box to goose- 
berries, pleased me so much that I wished the next 
time I went to £egent's Park I might have Alice, 
Greoigie,*and baby with their afiTectionate uncle, 

" Thomas Thompson." 



CHAPTEE XXIIL 

KINDNESS AND SYMPATHY. 

It is scarcely possible to give anything like an 
adequate idea of his kindness. If one feature pre- 
ponderated perhaps it was this. It was spontaneous^ 
a fountain ever flowing ; not a cistern, at times ex- 
hausted, and requiring to be refilled. It was in his 
nature to be kind ; grace had made the impulse a 
principle, and the constant imitation of the Saviour 
had made it a habit. like his Lord, he was " kind," 
often "to the unthankful and the evU;" and the 
abuse of his kindness in one case never indisposed 
him to attend to another. He was most considerate 
and unostentatious in his personal charities. His 
gifts were bestowed with no niggard hand. For the 
most part they were offered unasked, and with a 
delicacy which could give no pain to the most 
sensitive, endeavouring to prove himself the obliged 
party; while his refusals when imjavoidable, were 
so gently and kindly worded, as not unfrequently 
to give more pleasure than the afl&rmatives of other 
men. 

There was a balance of mind apparent in his rela- 
tive attention to various objects, peculiarly suggestive 
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of the example and spirit of Christ. With a soul 
which yearned over the multitude, and could grasp 
the thought of millions, he threw himself with the 
liveliest interest into the concerns of every individual 
within his reach; and while ever intent on large 
schemes for his country and the world, he was 
equally on the watch to perform little kindnesses. 
A cough, a headache, or a toothache, a weary foot, a 
pensive look, would attract his notice and enlist his 
sympathy. The simple remedy, the easy-chair, or 
sofa drawn to the fire, the gentle touch, the hand 
taken between his own, the hopeful and encouraging 
word, soothed or re-assured many a sufferer. 

The unvarying and ceaseless Lrcise of his kind- 
ness was owing in great measure to the imselfishness 
of his daily life. He was economical to a degree in 
dress and personal indulgences, and seldom thought 
of providing for himseK those comforts which he 
lavished upon others. He shrank from no trouble, 
and apparently allowed himself no rest. He fre- 
quently made his escape from meals, or conversation, 
or newspaper, to attend to the wants of some poor 
person who had accidentally come to the house, or 
to give a book to a little child. He took pains in 
the investigation of the case, or the selection of the 
gift. If he made a present of a book, he invariably 
increased its value by writing in it the name of the 
receiver, with the addition of a few kind words. 
Thousands of such, prized for the dear handwriting, 
are scattered over the country. 

For years he was in the habit of posting news- 
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papers^ such as the British Standard^ Record, etc;^ to 
members of his family and Mends. To some he 
woidd send a variety of smaller serials^ to the extent 
of the penny postage. He did this so punctually 
and perseveringly, that, like the gifts of Providence 
there was a danger of its becoming to the receiver -a 
matter of course. But whether thanked or not, the 
papers continued to come. The very last use he 
made of his pen was to despatch a Christian World 
to his daughter at Clifton. There was an unwonted 
tremulousness in the address, indicating that it had 
cost an effort, and it was passed on the road by the 
telegram which announced his deatL 

A huge card found among his papers, with above 
one hundred and eighty names inscribed on it, 
reveals, in part at least, the system by which so 
large a number were the recipients of his kindness, 
or the objects of his attention. First come the names 
of children and grandchildren, and then of nephews 
and nieces with their children, as also the children 
of his oldest Mends, — ^the names and ages, and in 
some cases the birthdays of each noted down. Then 
come various old pensioners, and others known to 
him as invalids, or bedridden people. Some widows 
are on the list, and several lonely and aged spinsters ; 
also some young labourers beginning to do service 
among the poor in secluded country villages. Many 
worthy ministers are enrolled, and many long-tried 
Mends. 

To this list he frequently made additions. If any 
case of aiB^ction was. mentioned to him in conv^sa- 
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Hon., out came his ready pencil, a note was made of 
name, address, and circumstances, and very soon the 
sufferer received some expression of sympathy from 
an imknown hand. As vacancies occurred in the 
list by death, their places were supplied by others, 
and he found or mL opportunitiS for rendering 
land attentions to alL And so it came about, that 
the children's birthdays were gladdened by the receipt 
of some prettily bound and attractive book, or the 
New Year's Day by the arrival of a box of fruit, or 
toys, or sweets. Packets of little books for their 
Sunday-schools or classes, were sent to such of his 
friends as could use and value them. Comforting 
tracts and leaflets found their way to afflicted ones, 
and large-type publications to the aged ; a few lines 
£N)m time to time, of affectionate interest and inquiry, 
assured his friends of his remembrance,, or of sym- 
pathy in any new or protracted affliction ; the much- 
coveted book, which some poor minister had been 
unable to purchase, found its way to the study 
shelves, and the new dress to the wardrobe of the 
minister's wife. The stated gratuity to his pen- 
sioners was always paid before it was due, and 
many an unexpected £5 note rejoiced the heart of 
the sorrowing widow or struggling parent. 

The summer after his decease, on visiting Pounds 
ford Park, the writer found many traces of his kind- 
ness, and of the loving remembrance in which he was 
held. In one cottage, the sick wife, aged and help- 
less, pointed with much satisfeu^tion to a number of 
picture-cards and Scripture mottoes which he had 
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from time to time sent her by post, telling her she 
could with them reward the children who waited on 
her. She had prized them too much to part with 
them, and out of her penury had saved pence for 
the purchase of two large frames, in which the ac- 
cumulated collection was displayed. His portrait, 
published some years since in the Sunday-School 
Teachers* Magazine, also hung framed and glazed, 
and the walls of several cottages bore similar testi- 
mony. 

One morning a poor old woman, eighty-two years 
of age, formerly employed about the Park, was an- 
nounced. She came hobbling in on two stout sticks. 
She referred to one of his later visits to Poundsford 
Park, and added, " He was a good gentleman, and a 
dear kind master. There b'aint many like him. He 
gave me these sticks. He said the others I had was 
limp like, and did not do for me to lean on, and 
he'd get me two stronger uns, so when I came 
again, sure enough he had these two sticks aU ready 
for me, and I Ve had 'em ever since." 

There was something beyond mere kindness. 
His was a kindness associated with, or superin- 
duced by, sympathy. He identified himself with 
the feelings, anxieties, and sorrows of others. There 
was no restless impatience, no pre-occupied air, 
when they came to pour their tale into his ear. 
Nor, in many a case, was the first effort on the suf- 
ferer's side. The tale was often elicited by his 
sympathy. Interested in all, he found his way to 
the hearts of aU. He came out of himself. He 
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was always thinking, feeling, and planning for others. 
His was 

" A heart at leisnre £rom itself, 
To soothe and sympathize.** 

It indicated itself in the compassionate countenance, 
the speaking eye, the softened tone, the delicate 
reference, the patient hearing. 

This extended to strangers. Few who came near 
him could be strangers long. In the days when he 
travelled so much, this was especially manifest. If 
at an inn or lodging-house, he would soon become 
acquainted with the names and history of the ser- 
vants, and the landlady would confide to him her 
anxieties and prospects. If he sat down in a 
country shop, some poor soul behind the counter 
would soon be drawn out into telling him her 
sorrows and disappointments. If he rested in a 
toll-house, he would find objects for his interest 
even there ; or, turning into a country chapel, be- 
fore service he would get into conversation with 
the pew-opener, and enter into her cares or hopes. 
So with every coachman who drove him, and every 
boy who carried his bag. His casual purchases 
were for others, — ^to help some struggling shop- 
keeper, or widow with children, or old woman past 
work. He would buy for the children of some poor 
family or humble friends; and not unfrequently, 
instead of buying what was of real use or value, he 
would empty the basket, or window, or counter of 
some unsaleable articles, and, after paying liberally, 
cany them away in his capacious pockets, prefer- 
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xing, with trae delicacj, to seem to buy, lathar than 
to offer a gift. 

Not a few widows and orphans coidd tell of the 
persistent kindness with which he reUeved them in 
straits, advised them in perplexities, and pleaded 
their cause when oppressed. There was indescrib- 
able tenderness in his manner when brought into 
contact with genuine sorrow, and he knew what it 
was to make the widow's heart to sing for joy. But 
if there was one class more than another who ex- 
perienced his kindness, it was that of ministers oi 
the gospel Sympathizing intensely with their ob^ 
jects and pursuits in life, and realizing in no com- 
mon measure their peculiar trials and difficulties, it 
was his delight to add to their comforts, and diminish 
their cares. Wherever he himself attended, he 
sought both by example and persuasion to increase 
the minister's income. If a man of education and 
ability, he maintained that talent should always 
fetch its price, and that men who might have ob- 
tained large emolument in any other walk of life, 
should not be allowed to suffer for their self-deny- 
ing devotion to their Master and to His people. He 
held that they should be able to possess a good 
libraiy, to exercise hospitality, and to contribute 
in cases of need, or towards the benevolent schemes 
of the day; that they should have a comfortable 
home, with means to insure their lives, and to give 
their children a good education, while the summer 
holiday, and even ''a chicken for Sunday night's 
supper," were specified by his thoughtful kindness. 
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Hundreds of laborious country ministers, who 
have now gone to their reward, might tell how their 
hearts were cheered, and their burdens lightened, by 
his warm and generous kindness. His reception of 
those who came with chapel collecting-books has 
been akeady mentioned. For more than fifty years 
his practice in this respect never fluctuated. In a 
letter to his beloved wife, dated 22d January 1846, he 
says, " A poor Welsh minister was here yesterday, 
and on jocularly telling him how the Welsh parsons 
were able to keep a large family out of their pastoral 
income, he repUed, ' Indeed, sir, I dare not marry, for 
I could not keep a wife.' ' Who takes care of you V 
* Oh, my good sister.' ' Well, you keep her! ' No ; 
she half keeps me by her work as a dressmaker.' 
Could I do otherwise than give him something, for 
his case and something for his sister to make a new 
gown for herself, as a reward for her care of her par- 
sonic brother ? He smiled gratitude, and went off 
in high glee." 

With many of the Home Missionaries he for long 
years continued an occasional correspondence. The 
stations of some he had visited, and all of them he 
knew more or less by description or inquiry. He was 
not unfrequently at issue with a secretary or member 
of committee, on the style to be adopted in writing to 
them. He maintained that a few kind words cost 
little extra time, and that the veiy turn of a sentence 
m^ht make all the difference whether a poor evan- 
gelist went to his work with renewed strength and 
hopefulness, or carried a heavy heart perhaps for 
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weeks. A brusque, imperious, or laconic epistle to 
such a one roused his indignation, and occasioned 
his kind and sympathizing heart no little pain. 
Courteous to all, he was far more careful in writing 
to these than to their superiors. 

Cases which came under his notice of poor pastors 
weighed down by family care and sickness, or sink- 
ing under over-exertion, were carefully entered in 
his memorandum-book, and, when opportunity oc- 
curred, a bank-note would surprise them by post, 
accompanied by words of sympathy and encourage- 
ment, which made the evidence of consideration 
doubly prized. 

One laborious country minister, with a family of 
nine children, and who for nearly thirty years was 
cheered by his kindness, may be adduced as an 
example of what has been stated. After his re- 
moval from earth, Mrs. referred with tears to 

the many kindnesses which she, her husband, and 
her children had for so many years experienced — 
the baskets of oranges and grapes for the children, 
the dresses for herself and daughters, the cheque in 
1851 for her to visit the Exhibition, the invitations 
to her overtasked husband to come to Poundsford 
or Prior Park to recruit. "My dear friend," he 
wrote in one instance, " you must come to the old 
hospital ; and I can promise you a good nurse in my 
dear wife." 

The daughter of one much-valued friend of Mr. 
Thompson, who was called from earth to heaven 
a few years before him, thus writes : "Your request 
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calls up a crowd of recollections, extending over the 
last thirty years, in aU of which he stands vividly 
before me as the kind, loving, sympathizing friend, 
to whom it was impossible to come in either joy or 
sorrow, without feeling sure of a warm and tender 
response. I do not think the man ever lived who 
could confer a benefit more graceftdly than your dear 
father. It was always just what was wanted, at the 
most appropriate moment, and never oppressed the 
recipient by a sense of painful obligation/' Several 
letters illustrative of this testimony were enclosed, 
fix)m which the following are selected. The first 
contained a cheque for a liberal sum. 

" 9 Tavistock Squabb, 
" Uth Septenib&r 1836. 

" My deae Madam, — I have long felt myself very 

much in your good Mr. 's debt, and that his 

disinterested eiforts for various objects which have 
engaged our mutual solicitude, have claimed a far 
more liberal notice than it has hitherto been in my 
power to render. I know that the time spent by 

him in (mentioning several circumstances) was 

spent by him cheerfully, and that he deemed him- 
self amply rewarded by the influence secured for 
good. I cannot now deny myself the pleasure of 
requesting you as a personal favour to appropriate 
the enclosed in decorating (giving the names of all 
the children), with new articles of clothing, and 
arranging for them thus to appear at the breakfast- 
table on the first Simday morning after Mr. ^'s 

return from his missionary tour. At some future 
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day you may, if you please, tell him that, in so 
doing, you acted agreeably to the wishes of, yours 
most respectfully, and his grateful friend, 

" Thos. Thompson." 

The following, addressed to One of the sons in the 
same figunily, and also enclosing a cheque, bears 
date — 

" PouNDSPORD Park, 
" October 10, 1842. 

"Dear E., — ^We have learned with much regret 
that the state of your health has rendered it need- 
ful for your esteemed father to send you to the 
warmer climate of Hastings. Be assured, however, 
that it is well He who graciously and wisely 
manages all our affairs, deems it needful that you 
should for a season, and we hope not a very long 
one, be called from the active duties of life, to con- 
verse more with yourself and with Him, to review 
the past, and to ask His constant presence now, and 
His guidance for the future. Blessed suspension of 
health, when it brings us nearer to Himself! You 
have already tasted of His grace, and this temporary 
indisposition will cause you to long for more ; and 
when He shall graciously restore you to your dear 
father and mother and the domestic circle, you will 
feel that He claims your increased devotedness, 
obedience, and love. 

"My dear Mrs. T. b^ your acceptance of her 
Chiistian regards, and best sympathies, and piay«8 
for your early convalescence, with those of your 
affectionate Mend, Thomas Thompscut. 
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"We are (Juite anxious that you should have 
every needful indulgence, and you will accept the 
enclosed, not as a favour conferred, but merely as a 
token of our anxiety for your early return in health 
and strength to all that are dear to you at B." 

Of the deeper sympathy manifested for those who 
shared his tenderest affection, the following letters 
may supply illustration : — 

" Pbior Park, 24/6/61. 

" My much-loved Sister, — It is longer than usual 
since I wrote you a few lines, but it is not a long time 
since we remembered you in our prayers, — ' Always 
in every prayer of mine, making request for you,' etc. 
(PhiL L 4.) Yes, and with joy, knowing that ' He who 
hath begun a good work vnll carry it on.' how 
often does He answer the petitions of His people 
with sore trials, ' that the trial of your faith, though 
it he tried with fire, may be found unto praise, and 
honour, and glory at His appearing,* and as the 
gracious Refiner, He sits by and allows nothing but 
the dross to be taken away. The day approaches 
when the weary body will be at rest, and the pre- 
cious dust will be watched over until the morning of 
the resurrection, when the corruptible shall put on 
incorruption, and be fashioned like to the glorious 
body of Him whom you dearly love. 

"Till the hour comes which is to summon you 
from your dear sweet nurses (and I do love them 
each, and so does my dear Charlotte, a thousand 
times more than we used to do, for their unceasing 
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attention to your afflicted and yet patient self), read 
the following beautiful lines. I think they will 
cheer you. 

* T dose my heavy eye, 

Savioor ever near ; 
I lift my soul on high, 

Through the darkness drear. 
Be Thou my light, I cry, 

Savionr ! ever dear. 

' I feel Thine arms aronnd, 

Savionr ever near ; 
With Thee let me be found. 

So shaU I never fear. 
Whatever ills abound, 

Saviour ! ever dear. 

' Thine is the day and night, 

Saviour ever near; 
Thine is the dark and light. 

Be Thou my covert here. 
O shield me with Thy might. 

Saviour ! ever dear. 

' And when I come to die, 

Saviour ever near, 
Receive my parting sigh. 

And in the hour of fear 
Be to my spirit nigh. 
Saviour I ever dear.' 

Db. H. Bonar. 

" You cannot imagine how full of business I am, 
but my work is pleasant, and ' rest is comirig! I am 
trying, with others, to get all the public-houses and 
gin-palaces closed on Sunday. If one could but suc- 
ceed, it would be worth the labours of a life, and as 
we expect 12,000 Temperance folks in our park on 
the 2 2d of July, I hope to get them to further the 
object, and to make more than a slight impression. 
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" With warmest love to your dear nurses and your- 
self, — ^your affectionate brother, Thomas/* 

" Priob Park, 9/7/62. 

"My much-loved Sisteb, — Contrary to our ex- 
pectation, you have been chained to a suffering body, 
almost to your seventy-sixth year, and while praying, 
as we always do, that you may be sustained under 
suffering by Him who ever sits by the side of the fur- 
nace, we have been almost ready to ask that He would 
call your spirit home to the joyous freedom from all 
tears and anguish, to be for ever with Himself, But 
His wisdom and love have deemed it best to be 
otherwise for a little longer season. He often wills 
that the grace of acquiescence should shine ; and as 

earthly sufferings abound. He can and does cause 

1 
His grace to abound also. ' These light affictions, 

2 8 4 

which are but for a moment, are working for us a 

6 6 7 8 9 10 

far more exceeding and an eternal weight of glory,* 
— ^ten nice divisions of my text for you to study; and 
may you sing on Friday morning (her birthday) as 
you will sing by and by in uninterrupted strains,— 
* He hath done all things well.' 

* Thy way, not mine, O Christ, 

However dark it be, 
Lead me by Thine own hand, 
Choose out the path for me. 

* Smooth let it be, or rough, 

It wiU be stiU the best ; 
Winding or straight, it matters not, 
It lenMis me to.Thjr rest. 

N 
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* Take Thou my cup, and it 
With joy or sorrow fill. 
As best to Thee may seem ; 
Choose Thou my good and ill.' 

^ They that sow in tears shall reap in joy/ * I have 
<5hosen thee in the furnace of affiction.' * Tribida- 
tion worketh patience; and patience, experience ; and 
experience, hope/ 'No chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous: nevertheless 
afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of right- 
eousness unto them which are exercised thereby/ 
' Count it all joy when ye fall into divers tempta^ 
tions ; knowing this, that the trying of your faith 
worketh patience/ ' The eternal Grod is thy refuge, 
and underneath are the everlasting arms/ 'He 
knoweth our frame/ * I will fear no evil, for thou 
art with me/ ' Weeping may endure for a night, 
but joy cometh in the morning/ ' I will allure her, 
•arid bring her into the wilderness, and speak com- 
fortably unto her/ ' Be of good cheer : it is I ! 
be not afraid.* ' Ye now therefore have sorrow, but 
I will see you aigain, and your heart shall rejoice.' 
' My grace is sufficient for thee/ ' I will never, 
never forsake thee/ But I must save you a fev 
more for my next. These, however, are a good dip 
into the treasury of Divine love and faithfulness. 
Take them to your pillow, my dear Ann, to-morrow 
evening. 

" Often do I think, and I trust with a grateful heart, 
how multiplied are our mercies, and that of your dear 
sister Charlotte. How gracious has our Heavenly 
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Tather been to lis in continuing almost unbroken our 
health and strength, so that we are able to receive 
hosts of visitors. Monday we visited a village school, 
some few miles distant, and cheered the aged and 
the young. Last evening we had about 500 in the 
grounds, as happy as they could be. On Thursday 
we are to have another detachment. 

" You will be pleased to hear that the effort for 
dosing the 135,000 public-houses on Sunday pro- 
gresses hopefully. Mr. Somes has brought in a 
bill for this purpose, and many of his brother M.P.'s 
have promised to help. My visit to Wakefield 
Prison, and the conversation of the excellent chap- 
lain, produced an impression which led me to enter 
upon this course. that it may be one link in a 
chain which is to keep back the youth of our Sab- 
bath-schools from passing onwards to endless woe, 
and following the 60,000 drunkards for whom graves 
are opened annually as victims of our times. 

'* We hope to hear from your dear nurses that the 
pain is not increasing. Faith and patience will be 
given you in answer to unceasing prayer, and oh how 
sweet it will be when we meet to join in the one 
Bong to Him who sitteth on the throne, and to rejoice 
with those whom we loved on earth, and with whom 
we walked in sweet and holy fellowship ! To the 
care and snules of Him who hath loved us, dearest 
Charlotte commits you, and not less your own affec- 
tionate brother and sympathizer, 

" Thomas Thompson. 

** To my loved sister Ann." 
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To this dear sister he continued to send words of 
tenderness and comfort, until they were no longer 
needed. As her earthly life neared its close, scarcely 
a day passed in which he did not send her a note, or 
a few texts, or leaflets, or a sweet hymn copied out 
by his own hand. 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 

MENTAL AND SPIRITUAL TRAITS. 

It would be superfluous to say much of his piety, 
blending as it did with eveiy sentiment and action 
of his daily Ufe. Yet it may be worth while to 
observe, that it was not like a flower once planted, 
and left to take care of itself, a stunted or a withered 
thing. All his habits tended to maintain and to ma- 
ture it. He rose early, and had his Scripture read- 
ing and season of devotion undisturbed. As years 
advanced and public engagements diminished, he 
secured a similar hour in the evening. He had ever 
the most deep and humbling sense of his own un- 
worthiness and shortcomings, and this perhaps 
made him particularly reticent on the subject of 
his own religious experience. Nothing was more 
congenial to his taste and feelings than to talk of 
Bible subjects, and above all things of Christ and 
His salvation, the glory of His person and His work, 
the features of His life, and the lessons of His lips, — 
but about himself he could not talk. The references 
to his own feelings in his pocket-books are usually 
disguised in the short-hand which he had learned 
in his youth, with here and there a word that be- 
trays the subject Februaiy 2, 1862, one brief note 
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minutely written^ indicates the cnirent of his 
thoughts : — " Devote all the time which can be re- 
deemed from existing engagements this month to self- 
examination and growth in grace, in seeking greater 
nearness to my precious Lord and Saviour, and hi 
imitation of His lovely example of zeal and sympathy. 
May the gracious Spirit help me more than ever ttus 
seventy-seventh year of my sojourning." 

Family prayer was maintained with the utinost 
regularity morning and evening, and every servant 
and every member of the family was expected to be 
present. Each had a Bible to follow the chapt^ 
read, and so long as any of his daughters remained 
at home to lead the tune, a hymn was sung in which 
all joined, after which prayer was offered. The whole 
service occupied about twenty minutes. 

The Sabbath was a day of rest throughout the 
household. The dinner was prepared on the Satur- 
day, and no work but what was slight and unavoid- 
able was permitted to be done. Every servant could 
attend two services. To himseK the day was indeed 
"a delight," and the services of the sanctuary were rich 
in refreshment and enjoyment. He was remarkable 
for a careful retention and digest of the sermons, 
and would go through the principal points with his 
family on their way home. On his return he would 
6eek for the text in Simeon's voluminous Horce Homi- 
leticce, and if not there, in Beveridge's or Jay's Works. 
Sometimes he would refer to Matthew Henry and 
other commentators for additional light upon the 
subject. His conversation at table, although not 
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marked by Puritan strictness, was ever in keeping 
with the employments and spirit of the day. 

His study of the Bible, always diligent, was char- 
acterized by deeper and devouter earnestness as 
years advanced. The Commentaries of Henry !ind 
Scott, of Doddridge, Barnes, and Kitto, were still 
read, but he went with more zest into the study of 
Scripture by comparison of text with text. Cru- 
den's Concordance had always been diligently used, 
and the Iridi Text-Book was a favourite; but the 
Commentary wholly Biblical and the Bible-Text 
Cyclqpcedia, were welcomed and ransacked by him 
with a delight only second to his boyish enthusiasm 
when first possessed of a Eeference Bible. Not a 
few Bibles successively used during his protracted 
life-time, bear witness by their numerous marks, to 
the deep and careful interest with which they had 
been studied. 

It must not be supposed, however, that like some 
conscientious but mistaken Christians he considered 
it his duty to read and speak of nothing besides 
the Bible. His intellectual tastes and habits were 
of a peculiar order. He had a singular power of 
collecting information, and classifying fact«. He 
learned &om all with whom he came in contact, and 
without offensive reference to their occupation, 
would gradually elicit those topics with which 
they were most conversant. Every fact thus gained 
went down in one of his numerous commonplace- 
books, or was stored away on some shelf in his 
nl^mory for future service. 
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In regard to the knowledge obtained from books^ 
few men immersed in public life have read so much, 
or to such purpose as he. The closely written memo- 
randum-books of his younger days indicate how care- 
fulffr he analysed the various standard works with 
which he commenced his course of self-improvement; 
and when occasionally prevented from continuing 
the practice during the activities of public life, the 
habit of mental analysis remained. He pondered 
all he read or heard. To him all things were sug- 
gestive, and he rarely suffered a good thought to 
escape him. 

The rapidity of his mental operations was as evi- 
dent in his mode of reading as in his other transac- 
tions. With a celerity scarcely credible, he mastered 
the contents of a book, and recorded a brief com- 
pendium on the fly-leaf. His eye would glance 
down the columns of the Times while the dinner 
was being laid on the table, and he would give his 
family the substance of the leading articles and 
foreign intelligence at intervals of the meal Of the 
numerous magazines which he took in monthly, he 
usually gathered the contents within three or four 
days, without setting aside more serious occupations. 
This periodical literature was not subscribed for 
as an indulgence in light reading. Some of the 
serials were for the amusement of his children and 
visitors, while the rest were to inform himself of 
the prevailing opinions, literature, and aspects of the 
religious world. 

His own chosen reading was of a different type. 
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He delighted in theology. Standard works on Biblical 
evidence and criticism had been thoroughly mastered. 
Good systems of theology, such as those of Dwight 
and Watson, had been well studied. Bishops Hall 
and Home, and Jeremy Taylor, some of the Puritan 
divines, and the most eloquent modem theologians, 
were read and re-read with undiminished zest. Some 
history and a great deal of biography, with a fair 
proportion of works on natural science, engaged his 
attention. He had a decided taste for philosophical 
writers, and such as Foster, Chalmers, and Isaac Tay- 
lor, were special favourites. While he continued to 
read the good old books, he read also very many new 
books when they appeared, as well as the periodical 
literature of the day. He was always reading up for 
the age, and did not content himself with living in 
the past, as the aged too often do. Scarcely a work 
on Missions, or a scheme for the welfare of mankind, 
could issue from the press without securing his at- 
tention and eager perusal It would have been a 
perfect task to him to read a novel, yet he was by 
no means deficient in imagination. He was fond of 
poetry, and conversant with Milton, Young, and 
Cowper. The lighter verses of Montgomery, Ber- 
nard Barton, and Edmeston, were also very pleasant 
to his ear and feelings ; and many a beautiful hymn 
of Lyte, and Keble, and Bonar, was copied out by 
him fbr sick or afflicted Mends. 

Amotig the remarkable combinations of his char- 
acter was that of poetry and enthusiasm with habits 
of sober calculation, aii4 an irrepressible taste for 
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statistics. He had a passionate love for scenery, as 
well as for aU moral beauty. He invested life with 
pathos and poetry. His benevolent feelings influ- 
enced his intellectual tendencies. Everything that 
was grand and noble laid hold of his imagination. 
The beauty of holiness possessed his mind and heart 
"The world for Christ/' and nothing less, would 
satisfy his aims and hopes, and the contemplation 
of an object so great and glorious gave an elevation 
to his tone of thought. 

Of the large-heartedness and expansive Christian 
charity, so apparent throughout his whole course, it 
is not needful to say much. All classes shared his 
thoughtful and prayerful regards — from the Queen 
on her throne, to the little chimney-sweeper, from 
the child just beginning to lisp, to the old woman 
of fourscore. He delighted in the society of the 
intellectual and benevolent, while at the same time 
he was full of pitying interest for the miserable 
convict. So of every sect. He tpok in their news- 
papers and periodicals, and knew everything of im- 
portance that was transpiring in each community. 
In all that was good and useful, wherever he found 
it, he heartily rejoiced. 

When travelling in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire in 
1 826, he found Wesleyans and Primitive Methodists 
carrying Scripture truth into remote and secluded 
districts, unprovided with teachers, and he joyfully 
aided and encouraged them to the utmost of his 
ability. He helped the Baptist Missionary Society 
in early days, and gave largely to the Serampoffe 
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Missions. He manifested equal interest in the suc- 
cess of the Church, Wesleyan, and Moravian Mis- 
sions. He not only read, but studied, their various 
Reports, and, as his manuscript books indicate, not 
only compared their relative progress, but their 
position with regard to previous years. If he could 
prompt either of the four principal Missionary Socie- 
ties to some good movement he would do so, well 
knowing that if he could set one wheel in motion, 
the others must needs move with it. 

The slave in the West Indies, Pomare in her 
island kingdom, the Chinese, the Hindoo, the per- 
secuted Malagasy, the tribes of South Africa, — 
America, Canada, England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
and the nations of the Continent, all in turn shared 
his attention. Nothing occurred worthy of note in 
the most remote corner of the Church of Christ but 
it caught his eye ; nothing which concerned the 
glory of God or the good of man seemed to escape 
his notice. He might have been Prime Minister 
for the world in all that regarded its religious and 
social interests. No Secretary of State ever threw 
himseK with more absorbing interest, with more 
conscientious fidelity, than did he, with life-long 
adherence, into the service of his beloved Lord, and 
the great work of bringing back a lost world to its 
allegiance. The body at times grew weary, but the 
spirit never. So far as mind and wiU were con- 
cerned, it was not toil to him. He could not rest 
unless he was doing good, or checking evil, or difTus- 
ing happiness. He could have said with Him in 
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whose steps he so closely trod, " My meat is to do 
the will of Him that sent me^ and to finish His 
work." 

He educated himself for heaven by daily self- 
denial, and the cultivation of every Christian grace. 
To be what God would have him to be, was as much 
his aim as to do what God would have him to do. 
Never meeting with sorrow which he did not try to 
relieve, always doing acts of kindness, nor less think- 
ing and feeling kindly, ever planning great and good 
things for the world and the church, patient under phy- 
sical suffering, often bearing undeserved blame rather 
than see others suffer, and as often putting others for- 
ward to receive honours which were properly his own, 
grateful, affectionate, and generous to a degree, the 
ripening and mellowing of his character during his 
last years, and especially the last, was strikingly 
evident. His beaming countenance indicated the 
high thoughts and benevolent feelings which were 
glowing in his heart, and the beauty of age was more 
lovely than that of youth. 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

DR. CAMPBELL AND THE '' SATURDAY REVIEW." 

Hitherto Mr. Thompson had been principally 
known in religious circles, but in 1863 a circum- 
stance occurred to draw him for one short hour 
without the circle, and afiford a glimpse ' of the 
happiness of a truly Christian life. 

He had always entertained a high appreciation of 
the Eev. Dr. Campbell, the editor of the British 
Standard and the British Unsiffn, and the author of 
Jethro, Erromanga, etc. His immense power as a 
writer and journalist was allied to an outspoken 
fearlessness in attacking errors and abuses, and 
defending truth, which commended itself to Mr. 
Thompson's admiration. Very much at the re- 
quest of the latter. Dr. Campbell published in the 
British Ensign a series of letters on China and 
the Chinese. In another column of the paper 
appeared a subscription-list of copies taken for gra- 
tuitous distribution, giving the names of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, the Earl of (Jainsborough, and his 
sister the Hon. C. M. Thompsoi^, whose name was 
entered for 5000 copies.-^E. G., " An Old Soldier," 
and other anonymous contributions followed. 

In June 1862 the SaJtwrday Beview published a 
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satirical article on Dr. Campbell's mode of proceedr 
ing, impugning his motives, and insinuating that he 
had employed sham letters and fictitious subscrip- 
tions to promote the sale of his paper. " Fortu- 
nately," writes the reviewer, « when ia a dUemma, 
Mr. Thompson of Bath is at hand to help him out 
The Doctor refers frequently to Mr. Thompson as 
his authority, — so frequently that we must own to 
having had a transitory suspicion that Mr. T. was 
nothing more than another Mrs. Harris, and to 
believe with Mrs. Gamp's acquaintance that theie 
' never was no such person.* But as Mr. Thompson'^ 
name is down for 5000 copies, we must accept hi3 
identity as fully proved, and we hope the publisher 
of the Unsign is equally satisfied on the point 
Certain it is that Mr. Thompson knows more about 
China than anybody else in England. 

" To spread the knowledge of the gospel in China 
would be a good and a praiseworthy thing, and worthy 
of all praise and encouragement ; but to make such 
a work a mere pretext for pufl^g an obscure news- 
paper into circulation, is a most scandalous and flagi- 
tious act, and it is this act, we fear, we must charge 
against Dr. Campbell. Buy the letters and save 
the heathen. . . . Letters from correspondents all 
bearing the mark of one hand put the matter on a 
very simple basis. 

" There have been many dodges to make a losing 
paper ' go,' but it remained for a leader of the Non- 
conformist body to represent the weekly subscript 
;tion as an act of religious duty. Moreover, the weD- 
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known device is resorted to of publishing lists of 
subscribers, the authenticity cff which, to say the 
least, the public have no means of checking. 'E. 
6.' takes 240 copies, 'A London Minister,' 120, 
* An Old Soldier,' 100, and so on. Few readers, we 
imagine, will have any doubt in their minds as to 
Vho is the 'Old Soldier/" 

Dr. Campbell wrote, through his solicitor, to de- 
mand an apology, and failing to obtain it, brought 
an action for libel against the publisher of the 
Saturday Review, He requested Mr. Thompson, 
the " London Minister," and the " Old Soldier," to 
appear as witnesses. February 25, 1863, was the 
day appointed for the trial, and Mr. Thompson, 
then in his seventy-eighth year, cheerfully went up 
.to London to serve his friend. His evidence went 
to show that he had known Dr. Campbell thirty 
years ; that he and Mrs. Thompson had taken great 
interest in missionary work, especially in China, 
and mentioning the 2,000,000 of Chinese Testaments 
which had been sent out ; that he had applied to 
Dr. Campbell to write the letters in question, and 
had forwarded to him Mr. Philip's and Mr. James's 
publications ; also that he had subscribed in the name 
of his wife for 5000 copies. 

His snowy hair, his cheerful tones, his happy face, 
his almost child-like transparency, and the unity of 
feeling and action between himself and his wife 
which unconsciously betrayed itself, presented a 
specimen not often seen in a court of justice, and 
when, on being asked a question as to his identity. 
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he promptly and naively replied, " I am no myth. 
I am neither Mrs. Gktmp nor Mrs. Harris, but plain 
Thomas Thompson/' an outburst of pleasant laughter 
rang through the court. Lord Chief-Justice Cock- 
bum in summing up, remarked, that "if Mr. Thomp- 
son, who had amused them with Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. 
Harris, was a fanatic, he was a very cheerful one," 
and he ''should like to see a few such occasionally in 
the witness-box." On a subsequent occasion he again 
referred to this witness as having charmed them all 
by the manner in which he had given his evidence. 
In thanking Mrs. Thompson for having concurred 
in the proposal for Mr. Thompson to come to London, 
Dr. CampbeU writes : — '* Mr. Thompson difiFused an 
interest through the whole assembly. He was not 
merely the hero, but the favourite of the hour. 
Counsel complimented him, and the judge compli- 
mented him. Some of them thought that if he was 
in very deed ' a fanatic,' he was a fine specimen of the 
order — so genial, so generous, so hearty, and so 
happy. Settling one point, he did much to settle 
all points. Nothing could exceed his patience and 
endurance. He was there among the first, a most 
attentive listener, all day long, and there to the 
last. We sat together, and he was a special comfort 
to me. I need not say that, when the verdict was 
given, there was not in the great meeting — ^for the 
court was crammed — a man that more sincerely 
rejoiced in the issue.^ Please tender him some- 

^ The jury retumed a verdict for the plaintiff. Dr. Campbell, for 
£60. 
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thing more than my affectionate regards. No man 
living do I hold in higher esteem, and very few in 
esteem so high." 

Not many days after his return from Dr. Campbell's 
trial, came the Prince of Wales's wedding, in which, 
with characteristic loyalty, both Mrs. Thompson and 
himself manifested the liveliest interest. The chil- 
dren of the Bath schools, to the number of 8000, 
assembled in Victoria Park, where an oak was to 
be planted in memory of the day. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson drove down to see them. The carrt^e 
had jtist entered the Park, when, as the children in 
procession came streaming through, they caught sight 
of the well-known white head at the carriage window. 
Such a cheer burst from the foremost school, and ran 
along the ranks, as to be positively deafening, and the 
crowding of the children aroimd the carriage for a 
time stopped the way. He was pleased, and touched, 
by the spontaneous and unpremeditated expression 
of affection on the part of the little people. 

The wreaths which encircled the pillars and fes- 
tooned the galleries of the hall at Prior Park, in 
honour of the royal marriage, were yet fresh, when 
they were required as decorations for the wedding 
of his third daughter. In the following year, 1864, 
his fpurth and youngest daughter was married, and 
he had the pleasure of seeing all his children satis- 
&ctorily settled. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

LATEST PURSUITS. 

The objects of public interest which chiefly occu- 
pied Mr. Thompson's attention towards the close of 
life must pass in brief review. 

The anxiety of his earlier days had been to extend 
the kingdom of Christ. Blended with this, in later 
days, arose a deep conviction of the importance of 
fortifying and consolidating the possessions alreacfy 
won. Certain threatening evils awakened his appre- 
hension and his vigilance. Among these, Sabbath 
desecration and intemperance called forth his most 
strenuous opposition. 

On the subject of Sabbath' observance he held 
the most decided views. Coming &om one who 
made the happiness and innocent pleasure of the 
working classes his constant object, his testimony 
could not but be worthy of attention. He well 
knew, &om personal acquaintance with their habits, 
how fallacious was the idea of Sabbath enjoyment in 
connexion with Sabbath desecration. He could draw 
a picture of the weary mother, and tired children, 
and discontented f&ther, toiling home after a day of 
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dissipation, with reproving consciences and ruffled 
tempers, to pay the penalty, in fasting and squaJor 
through the week, of wages squandered in unhallowed 
gratification on the Sabbath. He knew, by long sus- 
tained intercourse with the poor, that those cpttagfe 
homes were the happiest where the laws of the good 
and great Father were observed ; where parents and 
chndren went hand-in-hand to His house, and cleajL- 
liness and comfort reigned at home; where children 
climbed the father's knee to sing the hymns and 
repeat the lessons learned at the Sunday-school, and 
husband and wife enjoyed the aflfectionate companion- 
ship and soothing calm of the blessed day of rest. 

With regard to the young just emerging from the 
Stmday-school, and coming out into life, he held yet 
stronger impressions of the danger and ruin resulting 
from broken Sabbaths. The following to Mr. Jack- 
son, one of his associates in the Lambeth Sunday- 
school Union, briefly conveys his views on both 
the subjects involved ; — 

" Peior Paml, 3/4/62. 

" My dear Friend, — AUow me to call your atten- 
tion to the efforts now making to turn the key of 
136j000 public-houses on the Sabbath against our 
dear young flock, thousands of whom are now enticed 
into those dens. I long to see our Sunday-school 
Union lending their efficient aid. It is indeed 
mournful to think that after all our labours, he 
whose name is 'Legion' still gains such prizes, 
among those for whom we have so many years toiled 
and prayed. The county chaplain's report states that 
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out of 10,361 inmates of the prisons, 6572 had been in 
our Sabbath-schools. The same proportion on my last 
yisit to Wakefield Prison. [Other statistics foUinih 

** Do, therefore, my dear friend, call upon out 
brethren, with the voice of the trumpet, at your 
meetings, to try and stop the plague. Looking at the 
influence of these dens in the light of eternity, and 
recollecting that in the Book of books it is written 
that no drunkard shall enter the kingdom of Gkxl, 
is it not high time that in your deliberative assem- 
blies, this subject should have a foremost place^? 
*' Yours in Christian esteem, 

" Thomas Thompson." 

This is but one of many such letters, which he 
continued to write to the close of his life. 

He was equally zealous and outspok^i in his op- 
position to Popery. Year after year, he recorded his 
stem disapprobation of the grant to Maynoothy and 
watched with a jealous eye the increase to the sum 
thus voted. He said that it was " the thin end of 
the wedge ;" that it was conceding a principle, and 
affording a precedent which might in time be followed 
up by the endowment of the Eomish Church. With 
no hostile feeling to Eoman Catholics as individuals, 
he entertained the most uncompromising hostUity to 
their system. The priestcraft, intolerance, and mon- 
strous delusions of Popery, were held by him in 
abhorrence. He was well read in its history, and 
keenly alive to its encroachments, and there was 
nothing he more dreaded, than for the English Churdi 
to be again brought under the insidiotis yoke fix>m 
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which she had once fought her way to freedom, 
through fire and blood. 

For shnilar reasons it may well be supposed that 
he felt much uneasiness and distress at the rapid 
progress of ritualism, while the rationalistic ten- 
dencies of an opposite school were to him even 
more alarming and distasteful. He hailed with 
much pleasure various works which appeared in 
defence of scriptural truth, and circulated large 
numbers of a capital little book, entitled J^ms 
Chrisfs Bible. He believed, however, that the 
Bible was its own best defender, and that the pre- 
servation of Christian truth in its simplicity and 
integrity was chiefly to be secured by the circulation 
of the Word of Gk)d. 

From a child he had known and loved the Holy 
Scriptures. The first public efforts of his manhood 
had been for their diffusion. He had thrown his 
strength into Dr. Campbell's movement for the over- 
throw of the Bible monopoly. At his suggestion 
two millions of New Testaments had been provided 
for China; and as he entered his eightieth year a 
larger scheme presented itself to his imagination. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society had recently 
published a beautiful Testament at the price of two- 
pence. He welcomed its appearance with much 
delight, and offered it at half price to several Sun- 
day-schools at Bath. In June, with his wife and 
daughter, he visited Weymouth. His friend Mr. 
SneUgrove, long associated with him in the Lambeth 
Sunday-school Union, was there also, and together 
they repeated the experiment on a larger scale. The 
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eagerness with which the children purchased the 
book, suggested the idea of the general circulation of 
a penny Testament throughout the United Kingdom. 
Under these impressions, he addressed a letter to 
the committee of the Bible Society, dated on his 
birthday, August 19th, 1864. The letter is a long 
one, but embodying as it does the thoughts and pur- 
poses which crowded the last year of his earthly 
sojourn, no apology is needed for giving it entire. It 
is &om a reprint of a later date. 

" Prior Park, Bath, October 20, 1864 
<< To the Committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

" Beloysd Chbistian Frdends, — ^Having been permitted to 
watch the course of the Bible Society from its commencement, 
I have repeatedly had occasion to remark the readiness and 
Christian courtesy with which the Committee have taken into 
consideration any nsefol suggestion. Yet closer observation 
has convinced me, that in many a difficult crisis they haye, in 
answer to prayer, received special vnsdom and guidance, and that 
€rod has upheld and honoured them in their attempts to do 
honour to His revealed Word. The result of this prolonged 
observation gives me confidence in bringing bdfore you a some- 
what startling proposition. 

'* Without doubt, we are all agreed that the various assaults 
of infidelity in the present day call for unusual counter-effort 
The Essays and Reviews, followed by the more open attacks of 
Colenso, the circulation of Benan's book, and the threatened 
supplemental volume of Strauss, are so many calls to the Chzis- 
tian soldier to be under arms, and to gird on * the sword of the 
Spirit^ which is the Word of God.' 

''At such a juncture I have hailed with peculiar deli^^t tiie 
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appearance of the New Testament you have recently issued at 
the price of twopence. Its clear type and good paper, its shape 
and size^ its lightness and pliability, leave it nnriyalled in its 
adaptation for general circulation and habitual use. And the 
Jasae of so cheap and attractive an edition has suggested the 
earnest wish, that every individual in our country who can 
read, whether man, woman, or child, might be supplied with a 
copy. Could we, by united effort, attain this end, we should 
place the best antidote to fatal error in the hands of our coun- 
trymen; we should furnish the most convincing proof of our 
own unwavering confidence in the Scriptures of truth ; we 
should pay the highest tribute of honour to God's own Word ; 
and decide upon the noblest plan for redeeming and signaliz- 
ing an epoch, in the pain and humiliation of which the whole 
Christian Church has shared. 

*'My object therefore is, to submit to you tilie desirableness 
of opening a special fund for still further reducing the price of 
the New Testament, and offering it, under certain eautiouAiy 
arrangements, and with a special inscription, at the price of 
OKE PBNNY, till such time as the proposed object has been gene- 
rally attained. 

*' The .objection may suggest itself, that twopence is suffi- 
ciently cheap, and that a lower price would rather place the 
book in danger of being nndervi^ed. In reply, I would urge 
that one great object would be to secure; attention. Indiffer- 
ence is the greatest hindrance in our way. Surely the offer of 
the New Testament at one penny would arrest attention. To 
English masses there is, moreover, a chann in the sound of 
< one penny,' which no other price can insure. Had Sir Eow- 
land Hill fixed the price of postage at * twopence' it would have 
been a. loss to the Government, and a very partial boon to the 
nation. The merest child leela a pleasure in receiving an unpre- 
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cedented return for expenditure ; and it is quite possible tkwfc 
the New Testament, which has been purchased for one pennj, 
may be more appre<natedthan> if it had cost twop6nce4 In 
some quarters the extreme of poverty is such, that even an 
additional penny may deter from a purchase. To the pper 
sempstress or bone-picker, twopence mi^t be an important^ 
and, perhaps, scarcely possible outlay. 

'* If, again, a doubt arise whether the necessary funds will be 
forthcoming, you may gather courage from the histoxy of the 
past. Some twelve years since, in conjunction with the now 
sainted Anoell James, it was my privilege to witness your 
hearty concurrence in a scheme for presenting a million of New 
Testaments to China. Many doubted whether the required sun 
could be raised. What was the result T Not one, but nearly two 
and a half millions were promptly and cheerfully contributed. 
Thus was the immortal seed provided for the increasing band of 
missionary sowers, and your last Report states that 800,000 of 
these Bibles and New Testaments have now been circulated in 
China. Would less interest be felt for our own dear native 
land 7 or would the Church of Christ in our midst, now watching 
anxiously and prayerfully 'the signs of the times,' be less will* 
ing to dispense the precious gift ivithin the sphere in which 
her hopes, and cares, and joys, and affections centre 7 

"The greater difficulty would probably be, not to raise the 
funds, but to find channels through which to convey the.oc^ious 
and beneficent supply. For this purpose a Special Committee 
might be appointed.. I cannot doubt that if the Lord of the 
Church should put it into the hearts of His people to attempt 
such a distribution, He would show them how to achieve it. 

'* A commencement might at once be made through our 
Sunday-school children. Of these there ace about three mil- 
lions, easily accessible throu^ their three hundred thousand 
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sealous teacliera. It is true that a large number of Sunday- 
school childi^n have Testaments, but these are often too large 
to be easily carried, and are too often placed on the shelf from 
Sunday to Sunday. The new edition comes before them with 
sew attractions, and the presentation furnishes an opportunity 
again to press the claims of this Holy Book, to instruct them in 
its history and evidences, and to teach them their privileges by 
contrast with the history of past ages. 

"In speaking of Simday-schools, I do not venture upon 
untried groimd, having already made the experiment upon a 
small scale. In June last, the children of the Bands of Hope 
in some of the Bath Sunday-schools were thus put in possession 
of about 1200 Testaments. With many of these children I 
have since come in contact, and observe that they retain their 
Testaments with pleasure and pride The next attempt was at 
Weymouth, the favourite resort of G^rge m., where his statue 
is conspicuous, and where, over the principal schoolroom, is 
inscribed his memorable wish ' that he might live to see the 
day when every child in his dominions should be able to read 
the Bible.' I enclose a copy of the large bill by which several 
of the Weymouth schools were brought together. Eight hun- 
dred Testaments were purchased on that afternoon. Many 
children bought three, four, or five, pleading, 'Father says we 
must have five,' or * Father says that John, and William, and 
Mary must have one each,'— the price of one penny having 
doubtless stimulated to an outlay which could not have been 
made had the charge been doubled. The idea was followed 
up by a Sunday-school at Annan, the childi^n's pennies being in 
this case sent as a free contribution to the Bible Society, and the 
Young Men's Christian Association at the same place being also 
freely presented with Testaments by the same friend. On the 
9th of August 186^ 1500 children, forming the Bands of Hope 
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who met at the Crystal Palace, were each presented with a 
Testament, a special contribation haying been raised for the 
purpose. And the Aoxiliazy to the Lambeth Sunday-school 
Union passed a resolution on Friday, the 23d September .1864, 
to the following effect : — 

' Bbsolved, That the Schools connected with tiiis Auxiliary 
be recommended to sn{^ly their children with the two- 
penny Testament^ pubUshed by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, on payment of one penny each on Sunday 
afternoon, the Ist of January 1865, and that the follow- 
ing Grcular be addressed to the Superintendents in ccm- 
nezion with our Union.' 

*' Other agency might soon be called into opsiration. The (^ 
and Town Missionaries, the Scripture-readers, and the Bible* 
women, would be overjoyed to couYcy the offer to large masses 
who have ncYcr yet possessed the InsfHred Word, and who^ per- 
haps, rarely remain long enough in one place to purchase it by 
subscription. The Colporteurs . and County Evangelists would 
be your messengers to the distant villagers. The agents of the 
Pastoral Aid Society, and other Christian labourers, would find 
a crowd of eager and grateful purchasers among the operatives 
in the north. Means might also be devised for conveying the 
boon to the hands of the rich, tens of thousands of .whom live 
in neglect of the Divine Word as habitual and entire as tiiat 
of the very poorest. The Bible Associations would form Sub- 
committees for this end. The patient and self-denyisg BiUe 
Collector would joyfully take part in the errand to the utmost 
of her ability, and facts, which would cause our pulses to throb, 
and our hearts to bum, would be elicited during the &tri- 
bution. 

" It was a happy thought which planned this cheap and port- 
able edition. The litUe Sunday-school girl may place it in her 
bosom, when she would go to eon her Scripturerlessons in the 
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garden, or the orchard. The labourer, or tiie operative, may 
carry it in his Traistcoatopooket, and read it in his dinner-hour, 
or as he goes to his work. The soldier may conceal the unob- 
tmsiye little volume even in his closely-fitting vest, and read it 
without taking down his kniqwack. The sailor may glance at 
iis^Mges as he paces the deck on a calm sea, or the fisherman 
daring the long morning hours, while ' watching his nets.' The 
siok man may hold it in his feeble hand, without feeling its 
w«i^t. The lady may.carry it in h«r work-bag, or the apple- 
woman in her basket. The - summer tourist, may have it ready 
to hand on the lake x>r by the sea-shore. The wanderer in a 
distant dime may retain it when little else remains, and find 
his weary frame unencumbered, and his more weary mind re- 
freshed by it. The poor travelling haymaker or tramp may find 
a hiding-place for it in his ragged attire, and feel his way, 
tiurongh its teadiings, to a higher and a better life. Who shall 
say whither these precious little Testaments may be carried, 
and what is the work which they are designed to do? 

''Surely it is time that we made more energetic efforts to 
overtake the wants of our age. We annually count up the 
nnmber of Bibles and Testaments circulated, and learn with 
thankfulness that the issues of the BiUe Society, from its 
commencement in 1804, amount to some forty-five millions of 
copies. But during that lapse of time, two entire generations 
have been swept from the surface of the< earth. At the present 
increased rate of distribution, little more than two millions are 
circulated annually. Sadly and solemnly may we put the 
question, 'What are they among so many?' Are we still to 
be c(mtent with this, slow ratio of increase,. and allow so many 
millions to die year by year unblessed with -the Word of life ? 
Is not the marvellous price at which it can now be published 
a call to greater activity and liberality 7 It would be a glorious 
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memonndnm in the histoiy of our oomitiy, t&at this year, for 
the first tune, an effort had been made to supply eoer^ individiial 
with a copy. 

** And even this mi^t be only to take the inUiaiive. Should 
onr gracious Crod prosper the effort^ why should it not next year 
be repeated for another country ! Why not offer the gift freely 
to Infidel France, as a substitute for the shallow theories of M. 
Senan ! or toNeologian Clermany, when weaiy of the gloomy 
nonentities of Strauss ? or to young Italy in place of discarded 
superstitions! Mr. Hughes said in 1804 (or 3?), 'Why not a 
BiUe Society for the world, and not tor Wales only 7 ' In 1865, 
may we ^ot possibly add a rider, and ask, ' Why not the Scrip- 
tures for every individual of our race who can read them, and 
not for England only?' 

« Think not that this idea need be regarded as chimerical 
Were tiie project for England carried out, the Bible Society 
would be more known and loved than it has ever yet been. 
Grateful hearts would Yaing offerings to fill its coffers : and He, 
wbose is the silver and the gold, would honour our faith, and 
provide the supplies in proportion as we sought to dispense them. 
Does not our Master still say to us, as to His first distributors, 
* They need not depart Give ye them to eat ? ' Will He be 
found wanting to His part if we are faithful to ours 7 ' Bring 
ye all the tithes into the storehouse, that there may be meat in 
mine house, and prove me now herewith^ saith the Lord of hosts, 
if I will not open yon the windows of heaven, and pour you out 
a Uessing, that there shall not be room enough to receive it ' 
(MaL iii 10). 

" Were it possible to carry out the distribution in our country 
on Saturday, the 31st of Deeember next, dating the Testament 
for January 1, 1865, no happier omen could usher in the first 
Sabbath of the new year. 
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" I shall be moet Happy t9 share^ my> proportion of the loea on 
ten thousand copies (£41, IBs. 4d.)~^Wiih all Christian affec- 
tion, I am most sincerely yours, 

"Thomas Thompson." 

The Bible Society committee gave to this start- 
ling proposal their earnest and impartial consider- 
ation. Unable to come to a decision in regard 
to so gigantic a scheme, they printed the letter 
and sent it to all their Associations. Some ap- 
proved, some objected, some referred the question 
to the parent committee, — but the opinion of the 
majority seems to have been, that while the idea 
was a noble one, the practical difficulties were such 
as could not easUy be surmounted, and the final 
reply which Mr. Thompson received was a kind and 
courteous negative. 

He was disappointed, it is true, but not in despair. 
Far otherwise. With his hopeful and elastic tem- 
perament, he took courage from the fact that the 
Bible committee had not disapproved of the pro- 
posal : they had merely doubted its feasibility. He 
knew that few good and great things were accom- 
plished without time and pains, and he determined, 
God helping him, to work on. 

He was labouring single-handed. Dear Angell 
James was gone, and his most willing friends knew 
not how to aid him. The infirmities of age were 
increasing, and life was hastening to a close, but this 
only made him more eager to work during the brief 
remainder of his day. The Book Society had pub- 
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lished a penny PUgrirrCs Progress, uniform in size 
with the Testament. He fastened up the two, 
accompanied by the letter, in small packets, and 
posted them by hundreds. He sent his letter far 
and wide. He wrote to every individual whom he 
thought at all suitable or Ukely to take up the 
enterprise. He toiled, wrote, prayed, with a zeal 
intensified by the conviction that his time was short ; 
and had he lived long enough, it is scarcely to be 
doubted that his indomitable perseverance and 
energy, sustained by so much faith and prayer, 
would have achieved the object. 



CHAPTEE XXVII. 

THE LAST YEAK. 

The year 1865 commenced with his usual atten- 
tions to the poor and to their children. Among 
other gifts were a large number of prints from 
Cassell's Illustrated Bible, particularly one of the 
Saviour blessing little, children, which he had pur- 
chased wholesale for the mothers of neighbouring 
Sunday-school children to hang up in their cottages. 
January 8th he attended the meeting of a Band of 
Hope : on the 11th he was present at a poor people's 
tea-meeting in Avcm Street; and then followed a 
similar meeting at Combe Down, 

On the 16th of January he once more visited 
London, to witness the presentation of a testimonial 
to his friend Dr. Campbell, on attaining his seventieth 
year, to which he contributed £100. The meeting 
was held at Eadle/s Hotel — Lord Shaftesbury in the 
chair. It was with much effort, and at no small 
risk, that he thus testified his respect for his friend. 
A note occurs in his pocket-book to this effect: 
ISth, " Severe pains in the chest. I9th, Breast much 
easier. for a gratefal heart ! Bless the Lord, 
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my soul, who healeth all thy diseases/' Neither 
he nor his family, however, then understood the 
danger. It was no small cause for thankfulness that 
he was not suddenly removed during his absence 
from them. 

The following note, addressed a few weeks later, 
to one of his associates in the Lambeth Sunday- 
school Union, may recall the reference to his friend- 
ships on page 67 : — 

" Pbiqb Park, Bath, March 3, 18«5. 

" My dear Friend, — Gladly indeed would I be 
with you and our loved band of fellow-labourers on 
Tuesday evening, but it is quite impracticable. I 
am almost overburdened with claimaats on my time 
and energies, and am often reminded of the dangte 
of keeping other vineyards and neglecting my own^ 
but is it not very, very pleasant to know that we are 
amply repaid for our labours, and that in efforts for 
blessing fellow-traveUers for unending ages, oux owa 
enjoyments are greatly increased, in addition to tiie 
honour of serving so good a Master ? 

" My loving Christian remembrances to our dear 
friends Mr. Watson and Mr. Snellgrove. Whiatt a 
gratification it is to think of our long friendship, 
throughout which there has never been one janiii^ 
word ; but it could not be otherwise whilst it has been 
our delight to try, to try, to imitate the loving Saviour. 
Well, a few years more, my dear friend, and oh! what 
a happy meeting with each other, and oar Imndieds 
of thousands of our fellow-workers. 
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" May the richest blessings of His grace and Spirit 
rest upon you and yours. 

" Ever, my dear Sir, 

" Yours in Christian esteem, 

" Thomas Thompson. 

" To Mr. W. Jackson." 

In Febniary, March, and April, he exerted him- 
self much to procure an increase of wages for the 
police of Bath. The police presented a memorial 
to the Town Coimcil, and went to Mr. Thompson 
to request his influence on their side. He took up 
the matter with his usual benevolent earnestness, 
had many interviews with the men, and in some 
cases with the wives, and acquainted himself with 
the subject in all its details. He was thoroughly in- 
terested, and pleaded their cause most perseveringly. 
He represented that a measure of physical superi- 
ority and mental adaptation was needed in a police- 
man, which ought to be paid accordingly, and their 
wives and family should be respectably maintained; 
that the dangers to limb and life, exposure to 
weather, and dreary night-work, should be con- 
sidered; and in particular, that men who had 
served eflRciently for ten, fifteen, and twenty years, 
ought, in justice to themselves, and for the encour- 
agement of others, to be specially distinguished. 

In maintaining these views, he was only carrying 
out the policy and practice of a lifetime. At any 
and every committee when such questions canxe 
up, it was well known what side he would take. 

p 
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Whether ministers or missionaries, clerks, secre- 
taries, or labourers, he always advocated good pay 
He invariably carried out his doctrine in his prac- 
tice. Servants, post-boys, drivers, waiters, messen- 
gers, even the little crossing- sweeper whom he 
beckoned to carry his bag, all were liberally re- 
warded. 

The pay of the Bristol police was twice raised 
while the question of the Bath police was pending. 
He did not succeed, however, and perhaps felt the 
disappointment as much as the men themselves. 
The exertions he had made for some months were 
far beyond his strength ; and any renewed effort on 
his part was prevented by a heart-attack more seri- 
ous and decided than he had yet had. 

On the evening of May 6th, he conducted family 
prayers as usual When the family rose, he was 
still kneeling, and appeared to have fainted. They 
placed him on the sofa, sent hastily for the physician, 
and employed every means to restore circulation. 
The applications were successful, and he revived, 
but was much shaken, and reduced in strength. 

On the 18th of May he had another attack. The 
return of his only surviving son from India, after ten 
years' absence, could not be otherwise than an excit- 
ing occasion. He sat on the sofa in his iDedroom, and 
tried to keep calm when they met ; but the quick- 
ening breath and palpitating chest told too surely 
that he was unsuccessful The speedy aggravation 
of the sjnnptoms compelled him to return to his 
bed ; and from seven o'clock to eleven was one long 
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struggle for breath. He thought himself dying; 
and the terrible agitation of the physical frame occa- 
sioned great mental emotion. Not that he was con- 
fused: — far otherwise. He appeared to be rapidly 
travelling over the journey of life again; and the 
burden of his regrets was that he had not done 
more ; that he had not been sufficiently active in 
his Lord's service ; that his life, as he reviewed it, 
had been comparatively wasted. It brought to mind 
Sir Isaac Newton's observation, that he seemed " to 
have been like a child playing with a pebble on the 
sea-shore," when a veteran whose life had been one 
of indefatigable activity, of intense consecration, 
thus bemoaned having done so little. He referred 
to the Home Missionary Society, and expressed his 
extreme satisfaction at leaving it in the hands of 
Mr. Morley and Mr. Wilson. " that I could but 
have seen the Penny Testament Scheme carried out !" 
he added, " That would have been a greater benefit to 
the country than anything else." He spoke of his 
children and grandchildren, and of many friends, 
and left earnest and loving messages for all, in 
broken sentences, as his breath would allow. It 
pleased God to restore him again. His breathing 
gradually became easier. He fell into a tranquil 
slumber, and the next morning found him, though 
weak, comparatively welL 

What had he really accomplished during his long 
life — ^that life which he deemed spent to so little 
purpose? 

He had, in conjunction with Mr. Marten, origin- 
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ated the "Port of London Society/' and aided the 
establishment of "Bethel Unions," here and in 
America. He had founded the " Home Missionary 
Society/' and been the means of starting a similar 
and much larger society in America. Those noble 
institutions, the " Merchant Seamen's Orphan Asy- 
lum" and the "Sailors' Home," owed their com- 
mencement to him ; and to him the " Pastoral Aid" 
and "Special Services' Aid" Societies traced their 
first impetus. More than once he had saved the 
resources of the London Missionary Society from 
defalcation, and set forward a scheme of juvenile 
effort, which is now an established agency in the 
Church at large. Twenty-five years'^ preparatory 
and unflagging exertions on his part, until the cry, 
" China is open/' rang through the country, tended 
greatly to rouse and interest the Churches on its 
behalf, and through him, aided by the Eev. J. A 
James, were nearly two and ^ half million Testa- 
ments provided for the Chinese. 

How much his influence for more than half a 
century told on the side of right, and truth, and 
holiness, — how far it tended to the support of Pro- 
testantism, Sabbath-keeping, purity of faith and 
worship, Christian unity, liberality, and zeal, — ^it is 
not possible to ascertain. How much he did in- 
directly by encouraging and stimulating others, by 
calling out suitable agents, and availing himself of 
providential openings, is another question which 
must remain imanswered. How many destitute 
ones he relieved, \iOW m«Kj ^ottoririnij believers he 
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comforted, how many aching hearts he soothed 
and gladdened, is only known to Him who will one 
day pronoimce, "Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these, ye have done it unto me." 
Above all, how much he had done for the happiness 
and instruction of children, how many thousands, 
now men and women, utter his name with bless- 
ings, to what extent he " fed the lambs," the Great 
Shepherd alone can say. " Sowing beside all waters," 
how much of the seed he so widely scattered has 
brought forth fruit to perfection, will appear only 
at the great harvest day. 

He had "served his generation by the will of 
God," without . any extraordinary advantages of 
wealth, rank, learning, or eloquence. It was by 
the power of constant earnestness and goodness, 
the single eye, the loving heart, — ^the cunaulative 
weight of character, arising from a long lifetime of 
undeviating consistency, — with prayer, and faith, 
and courage, that he had achieved so much. 

To him all this seemed as nothing. He had not 
been looking out for any ground of satisfaction in 
his own doings. "Jesus only," from first to last, 
had been his confidence. But the question he was 
constantly asking himself in days of health and 
vigour, " How much owest thou unto my Lord ? " 
pressed more urgently on his heart and conscience, 
as the near light of eternity flashed upon the value 
of souls, and the extent of his obligations. 

It was therefore scarcely to be wondered at, that 
the lapse of a few days after aivy ot \JckK8fc Njssx^s^^ 
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seizures, found him at work as hard as ever. The 
great difficulty was to induce him to take care of 
himself. He needed constant watching. On one 
occasion, before he had recovered from recent illness, 
a bazaar was held in the adjoining college, for the 
repairs of the church at Monckton Combe. He was 
much interested in the good clergyman, and wished 
Mrs. Thompson and his daughter to pay a brief visit 
to the bazaar, and express their good-wilL On 
their return they found him out of bed, in dressing- 
gown and slippers, writing at the table. They were 
alarmed, as a chill was a thing to be dreaded. He 
pleaded the imperative necessity of the case. The 
note then written has come back. It was to a 
worthy minister in ill-health, out of place, and over- 
whelmed with care and trouble, and the note was one 
of suggestion and sympathy. He did not dispute 
the duty of self-preservation, but some case appeal- 
ing to his sympathy, some relative claim, some 
public movement, would seem to him to justify, and 
even demand, self-forgetfulness. On such occasions 
he would watch his opportunity, when the family 
were at prayer or at meals, to escape from his room, 
and crossing the great gallery over the hall, would 
make his way to the library, there to possess himself 
of the letters or appeals which awaited his reply. 

On the morning of June 7th the writer received 
a telegram, " Mr. Thompson is extremely ilL Come 
directly." She set off from Clifton immediately, was in 
time for a train just starting, and found the carnage 
waiting at the Bath station. The coachman replied 
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to her look of inquiry, " He is better." In another 
quarter of an hour she was at her father's side. 
"Better!" What then must he have been at the 
worst ? His complexion was a livid purple ; the 
life-current had scarcely resumed its flow; the 
muscles had not recovered their play; a look of 
inexpressible sadness, of death-like immovability, 
was on the countenance. It was as if he had just 
emerged from the sepulchre. In much anxiety all 
the usual remedies were continuously applied, and 
gradually a more lifelike hue diflFosed itself over the 
features. He was given back to those who loved him 
for a little longer time. 

The summer-school treats went on as usual ; he 
would not allow them to be suspended. A party of 
poor people in connexion with the Green Street 
Mission, Hotwells, Clifton, came on the 13th of 
June. He could not go down to them, but he sat 
at his window, and smilingly noticed each as they 
passed. "We have seen the dear old gentleman," 
said some of them, as their eyes filled with tears. 
They felt too surely that it was the last time. 

Owing to his state of weakness, the superinten- 
dents of one school proposed the postponement of a 
treat. He sent to beg that the children might not 
be disappointed. They were informed that he was 
too ill to appear among them. " We do not care to 
go to Prior Park," said the children, " if we shall not 
see Mr. Thompson," — and to the surprise of their 
teachers they wished the treat deferred. 

On the 13th of July he was again ill, though 
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somewhat less seriously. These repeated visitations 
deepened his impressions of the uncertainty of his 
life. The subject which chiefly occupied his mind, 
was the unaccomplished Penny Testament scheme. 
He expressed an earnest desire, if it were his Lord's 
will, to be permitted to see it carried out. He said 
that " the state of parties, the rapid progress of error, 
the overturning of old customs and opinions, the ap- 
parent rushing on to some great crisis the nature of 
which none could anticipate, pointed to the universal 
circulation of the Scriptures through the country as 
the most prompt and eflfectual mode of dealing with 
the present critical juncture :" " that God had ever 
honoured His own Word, and would continue to do 
so." His daughter referred to the difficulties, espe- 
cially among the rich. He answered that " the rich 
needed such a measure as much as the poor ; that 
many never opened a Bible except at church, and 
some hardly there." J. asked, "What was to be 
done ? Could the collectors go to the mansions of 
the rich, and ask them to buy penny Testaments ? 
Would not the footman probably shut the door in 
their faces?" "Do you think," he replied, "that 
your sex, if they conferred together, and were really 
bent upon the object, could not, with all their tact, 
and courtesy, and perseverance, find ways and means 
for its accomplishment ? Perhaps in some cases they 
might have to give; to send a little packet of Testa- 
ments, with a polite note, for the acceptance of the 
family. I believe subscriptions would soon come 
back in payment. 11 "wovjMl Aft\3fc^lQsa require faith 
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and courage, but what a noble result would be ob- 
tained!" J. remarked that it was characteristic of 
the English to move slowly in anything new or great, 
but she felt persuaded that "something would come 
of his project eventually ; that so much persevering, 
prayerful effort, would not be suffered to fall to the 
ground." He again expressed his wish that it could 
be done without delay. " Who knows," he suggested, 
" whether there will always be equally favourable 
circumstances ? Prices of materials and labour may 
rise, or national calamities may cripple our resources, 
or Bomanism, and Ritualism, and Bationalism may 
unite their forces to obstruct the circulation of the 
Word of God. As yet, no hindrance exists. There 
is no time like the present." Then, too, he was 
" sure it would not stop with England. If accom- 
plished in England, France, Italy, and other nations 
would follow." He was convinced that if he could 
but live to accomplish this, it would be of more 
benefit than all the previous labours of his lifetime. 
•* I am tired," he said, " of moving at this deliberate 
pace. All things else are hurrying on. We Chris- 
tian people alone are content with the same slow 
rate of progress. that a few noble spirits would 
band together for a new advance ! The Bible Society 
circulates about two millions of Bibles and Testa- 
ments annually. At this rate how many years must 
elapse, and how many generations pass away, before 
earth's thousand millions are supplied? When I 
look into eternity as I have done of late, I wonder 
at the apathy of the Christian Ghxtt^JcL* \.^^^^iSiKt 
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at my own^ J. assured him that should he be taken 
before the desire of his heart was granted, she would 
embrace any opportunity that presented itself to 
prevent his thought from being forgotten, and that 
if this thing were indeed " of the Lord," He would 
raise up agents for its accomplishment, though the 
original projector were no more. 

On the 30th of July, he appears, from his pocket- 
book, to have renewed his visits to Percy Chapel 
Sunday-school. It had been his custom to spend 
half an hour in the school every Sunday morning. 
Which was his last visit does not appear. 

His birthday, August 19th, when he attained the 
age of eighty, was cheered by the presence of his son 
and daughter-in-law, as well as his eldest daughter. 
A few weeks afterwards, his daughter, Mrs. Harling, 
returned with her husband from a two years' resi- 
dence in Italy. Mr. and Mrs. Carrington had visited 
him, as also his youngest daughter, Mrs. Ditcher, 
and her husband, the Eev. Joseph Ditcher. Mr. 
and Mrs. Luke had been with him frequently during 
the summer. It was pleasant that the long-absent 
ones had returned, and that all had gathered around 
him before the evening closed in. 

From July to October he had had a respite, but 
on the 13th of the latter month, he had another, and 
a fifth seizure. It was distressing, but less violent 
and prolonged than some, and he rallied from it more 
easily. He soon returned to his ordinary pursuits, 
and allowed neither intermission nor diminution of 
bis daily work. 
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During the month of November his son-in-law, 
the Eev. Samuel Luke of Clifton, lay dangerously 
ill. Every day during this anxious season, the 
writer received notes full of the tenderest sym- 
pathy, encouragement, and strength. Thus, Novem- 
ber 3d, he wrote : — 

" Our loved J., — ' I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee' is the promise. * I will trust, and not 
be afraid' should be your response. Infinite wisdom 
and love will be your stay and comfort. Stand still 
and be of good courage, and you will see your De- 
liverer, not in the cloud and the distance, but very 
nigh. We cannot think that your dear husband's 
day of labour for Christ and souls is about terminat- 
ing. 

And at the first intimation of hope he thus re- 
plied, November 10th: — "How much we thought 
of good Hezekiah this morning, when he opened his 
enemy's letter. Fearing what it might contain, we 
' spread it before the Lord ;' and then how equally 
could we have been represented by Ehoda, who 
opened not the gate for gladness as we stopped at 
the words ' Eejoice with me,' and could get no fur- 
ther. We had been forgetting that like the youth 
who seeks for his arrow after it springs from the 
bow, we ought still to have looked for the answer to 
our united prayers." 

On the subjects of public interest which occupied 
his mind during this month, he thus wrote to Mr. 
Jackson : — 
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" 3A1/65. 

" My dear Friend, — ^Yours just received is very 
cheering. It is indeed delightful to see, amidst the 
weakness which prevents my leaving my room ex- 
cept for a few hours, and still forbidden chit-chats 
with dear and loving friends, that you are full of 
plans for the spiritual welfare of the tens of thou- 
sands of children in the metropolis. And oh, how 
much of the care you are proposing for those already 
in your sheepfolds, is still required ! Can it be true, 
as I read yesterday, that of 541 'unfortunates,' 465 
had passed through our Sabbath-schools? Those 
horrible casinos, and the 135,000 public-houses, 
with their Sunday evening schoolmasters tutoring 
them for walking in the road to the bottomless pit ! 
may all the churches arise to the consideration of 
their weighty responsibility ! 

" Daily I am more urgent in prayer for the suc- 
cess of my ' Ten-million Testament Scheme,' and, if 
accomplished, it will be but the beginning of brighter 
days for our Sunday-schools, and for Italy, the Con- 
tinent generally, and the world, than we have ever 
yet seen. My hopes are rising, and I trust the 
strength needed will be graciously afiorded. — Ever 
yours, and our brethren's, in Christian affection, 

" Thomas Thompson." 

Mindful of the imcertainties of his own life, he was 
much occupied during this month in sorting over 
his accumulated letters and papers, — destroying 
large quantities, and arranging such as he thought 
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it weU to keep, in packets, or in large envelopes, with 
the subject of the contents written outside. From 
his book-shelves he selected many volumes suitable 
for college and school libraries, and sent them accord- 
ingly. 

He remarked that he could not altogether repress 
an emotion of reluctance in parting with some of 
these books ; they were " such old friends," but he 
knew he could not use them much longer, and he 
would rather send them away to do good. He was 
setting his house in order, and making aU arrange- 
ments for life or death, as should be his Lord's will. 

While many weighty and solemn thoughts pressed 
on his mind, he was unremitting in the discharge of 
all the requirements of friendship. The following 
letter is an illustration : — 

" Prior Park, Ntm, 22, 1865. 

" Dear Mrs. * * * — K my dear Mrs. T. could 
write steadily, she would most cheerfully do so. 
She regrets to have to ask you to excuse her, but 
she feels how mercifully she is dealt with in her 73d 
year ; and I having passed my 80th, ought to feel 
grateful, very, very gratefuL She was pleased to 
have a few hues from you, as recalling to her recol- 
lection many pleasurable meetings she had had with 
your dear parents, yourself, and sisters, at old Pounds- 
ford. Those days are gone by, and every year old 
friends are continually passing away — many, many of 
them, we hope, to meet where friends never separate, 
and where the ' new song ' is ever new. My health is 
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much improved. Three months since my physician 
had given up all hopes of my recovery to a measure 
of health and strength, and I scarcely indulged the 
hope that I might be honoured with ability to pur- 
sue a favourite object referred to in the enclosed 
printed letter. It will be a joyful day when I can 
see the top-stone of my 'Penny New Testament' 
raised to the glory of Him whom I hope to. love 
increasingly, as I approach the hour when I shall 
cease to be a sojourner in a world where hundreds 
of millions have never yet seen a copy of the revela- 
tions of redeeming love. 

" We hope that in the trial of patience which 
your long illness has indeed required, you have 
found the promise realized, ' As thy day, thy strength 
shall be,' and ' I will never leave thee, never, no, never 
forsake thee.' 

" Dear Mrs. T. is almost afraid of asking whether 

your sister is living. Changes in this dying 

world are so numerous that we are often reminded 
of, ' And he died' — ' and he died.' 

"Accept of dear Mrs. Thompson's Christian re- 
gards, and be assured we shall rejoice greatly to hear 
that you are blessed with all those sweet communi- 
cations, which, in answer to prayer, are given by the 
God of all consolation to His needy children. That 
these may be your portion, is the prayer of, dear 
Mrs. * * *, yours most sincerely, 

" Thomas Thompson." 

The anxieties attending one near relationship 
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having been allayed, the writer yearned again to 
see the dear father whose life was well known 
to hang on a precarious thread; and on the 20th 
of November, leaving her still sleeping invalid 
under the care of the nurse, who was to make ex- 
cuses for a few hours' absence, she left Clifton 
before daybreak to catch the early train for Bath, 
and reached Prior Park at the breakfast hour. She 
found her father apparently in satisfactory health, 
and cheerful and busy as ever. They met with joy 
and thankfulness, reviewed the past, and ventured 
to speak of the future ; and then they parted, never 
to realize that future, or to resume that intercourse 
on earth. 

November 22, two days after, his eldest grand- 
child visited him. Before parting, he said to her, 

with much solemnity, " My dear L , wherever 

you spend your life, and whatever work you do 
in the world, when you stand upon the brink of 
eternity, you will feel as I do now, that there is 
nothing we can rest upon but the precious truth 
that ' the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth 
us from all sin.* " She penned the weighty words in 
her journal, and laid them up in her heart. 

Among his papers his daughter has found the 
outline of a letter to Simday-school teachers, urging 
them to take up and work the Penny Testament 
scheme. It bears the November date. He alludes 
to his proposed appeal in a letter to Mr. Jackson, 
dated November 30, 1865. 

After referring to the successful efforts of Dr. 
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Guthrie and his friends to bring the ragged children 
in the outskirts of Edinburgh under Christian in- 
struction, as an encouragement to make similar 
attempts for the yet untaught children of London, 
he continues : — 

" You will not, my dear friend, be the less con- 
cerned to help me in my Penny effort. Your 
brethren gieatly encouraged me in the resolution 
they passed on the 20th of October,^ and in the 
warmth of my gratitude I have returned them quite 
enough to engage their thoughts, prayers, and exer- 
tions for a few coming days. It was a task to do, 
and tried my mental and physical powers, but I am 
not the worse for the exertion, and, I am sure, not 
the less happy for having made it. I shall greatly 
rejoice to learn that they have formed a provisional 
committee to secure the object. I do not doubt that 
£42,000 will be easily raised through their influence, 
shoidd it be needed. But if the Evangelical Church 
party woidd take it in hand with the spirit of the 
Bible Society, it might save their Church from the 
dreaded dissolution which otherwise will assuredly 
overtake them for allowing Popery and its spirit 
to progress through the length and breadth of our 
parishes. — Ever yours, in Christian affection, 

" Thomas Thompson." 

^ The resolution transmitted to him from the Sunday-School Union, 
October 20, 1865, is as follows :— ''That this committee desires to 
express its hearty sympathy with the effort made by Thomas Thomp- 
son, Esq., to procure the issue of the New Testament at one penny 
per copy,— and will be happy to promote the object as far as it may 
lie in their power to do ao." 
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That he intended to prosecute his enterpiise is 
evident from notes which, he wrote to the editors 
of the British Standard and the Wedeyan Times, 
requesting the insertion of his letter to the Bible 
Society, the former on the 1st, and the latter on the 
8th of December. 
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The end was near. He did not know it. Had 
he known it, the precious intervening days could 
hardly have been better spent. 

Miadful as ever of all who would expect his 
kind and thoughtful remembrance at the approach- 
ing season, he wrote on Friday, December 1st, to 
the Secretary of the Sunday-school Union Depfit, to 
inquire about the approaching January Magazine, 
with its coloured frontispiece, that he might secure 
a large supply for his little friends, — as well as 
niimunated Almanacs, for the cottagers at Combe 
Down and elsewhere. He also sent his usual order 
for Tract Society pocket-books, to transmit to his 
children and elder grandchildren, in anticipation of 
the New Year. 

On Saturday the 2d, he mentioned his pur- 
pose of attending the Sacramental service at Percy 
Chapel on the following morning. Mrs. Thompson 
endeavoured to dissuade him on account of the 
damp and cold, but he expressed so much anxiety 
to be there, that she yielded. The morning cama 
She felt depressed, and he exerted himself to cheer 
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her. He weather was sadly against him. Eain 
and mist blended, and a cold north-easterly wind 
was blowing when they alighted at the chapel door. 
During the delay at the entrance, he was thoroughly 
chilled, and throughout Sunday and Monday all 
eflforts to restore vigour to the circulation appeared 
imsuccessfuL He looked and felt poorly. 

Monday, December 4, seems nevertheless to have 
been an unusually busy day. On his list are* the 
names of Dr. Gutluie, Dr. DufiF, and Peter Drummond, 
apparently with the intention of writing to them on 
the Penny Testament subject. Fourteen letters, 
some benevolent, some relative, some public, are on 
that day's list crossed off as done. And on the 5th, 
above thirty more names are noted down as requir- 
ing letters. 

The public news of this week, and the various 
religious newspapers, received from him all his usual 
attention. The Jamaica insurrection had its full 
share, and some passages, such as the letter of poor 
Grordon to his wife, when told for the first time that 
he had not an hour to live, are heavily marked with 
his indignant penciL "The Sunday League,** and 
articles bearing on the welfare of the working classes, 
" Anglicanism and New Zealand," " the fewness of 
University candidates for the Church," and even a 
review of Dr. Puse/s Eirenicon, show how his mind 
was on. the alert in reference to the weKare of the 
Church at large. 

On Tuesday, the 5th, he talked much of going to 
reside in Clifton with Mr. and Mrs. Luke. His other 
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children were now all married, and he felt that Prior 
Park was too large a place to remain in alone. Mrs. 
Thompson's state of health appeared at tliat time to 
be as precarious as his own, and he longed for dimin- 
ished cares and a more compact abode. He had 
given notice to leave the Park at Ladyday, and had 
commissioned his daughter to find a house at Clifton 
suitable for their joint-reisidence. The tie between 
them had always been unusually strong, and no pro- 
posal could have been welcomed by her with more 
intense satisfaction than that of resuming the fellow- 
ship of former years, and ministering to the comfort 
of his closing days. But it was not so to be. He 
was about to enter what he loved to call " the Home 
of homes," — ^the house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens. 

He was not to pass thither without a struggle. 
He had been singularly clear and happy in his 
religious views, and his Christian course had been 
correspondingly calm and even. Drawn by the 
Saviour's love in his earliest childhood, and finding 
the joy of all his after-life in that Saviour's service, 
he had "the Witness in himself" that he was His. 
He was of those " who rejoice in Christ Jesus, and 
have no confidence in the flesK" Often bowed down 
by a deep sense of his own unworthiness, yet never 
for a moment doubting the power and willingness of 
Jesus to save all who sought His mercy, and there- 
fore to save him, his faith was simple as a little 
child's, and he knew much of the "perfect love 
which casteth out fear." But it was not likely that 
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he who attacked the Lord of life at the commence- 
ment and the close of his career would leave the 
servant unmolested. The conflict, long delayed, had 
yet to be fought. So the accuser of the brethren 
came, and doubtless taking advantage of physical 
depression, and of the humbling views he entertained 
of himself, suggested that he was not, and never had 
been, one of Christ's redeemed; that he had been 
keeping the vineyard of others and neglecting his 
own ; that his prayers had had no fervour, and his 
motives no purity ; that he had been self-deceived, 
and his Ufe one long delusipn. like Bunyan's 
pilgrim, he had lost his roll, and in sorrow and lone- 
liness of heart he sought it for a while in vain. 

When the Lord Jesus well-nigh fainted under 
the agony of Gethsemane, there appeared an angel 
from heaven strengthening him. He does not 
leave His followers unaided in the trying hour, and 
in this case, there was reserved for His aged and 
faithful servant, the ministration of human sympathy. 
The burden became too heavy to bear, and he wrote 
to a Christian friend and minister whom he had 
known for many years, and told him aU that lay 
upon his heart. It was a long post, occupying 
a day and a half. ''His letter broke upon me 
abruptly," writes the friend referred to. " My sensi- 
bilities were ^highly wrought up, and I responded 
with the first gush of feeling." Well was it that he 
did so, and that there was no delay. The acknow- 
ledgment, which appears from the memorandums 
found on the desk, to have been written on the 
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following morning, is dated December 6, 1866. It 
runs thus : — 

"Pbior Park, Dec, 6, 18«6. 

" My dear Friend, — ^Your calling me back to first 
principles was the all that I wanted. I was indeed 
sufifering under a dark temptation. I believed Christ 
was a Saviour, but the conviction that He loved me and 
gave Himself for me was wanting, and in the depres- 
sion I felt from want of health, and the difficulty of 
collecting my thoughts, I coidd not take the comfort 
of ' Whosoever cometh unto me I will in no wise cast 
out ; ' ' The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all 
sin.' I knew that I had prayed and laboured that 
He might be precious to millions at home and abroad, 
but the weakness of my love, and faith, and fear, came 
as a heavy pressure on the closing scene. 

" I trust now that it has been a blessed affliction. 
It has sent me home to self-examination, and I think 
I now know a little of the 'groanings which cannot 
be uttered.' I love prayer, not so much as a duty as 
a glorious privilege, and my heart is cheered with 
the hope that He hath indeed called me 'to his 
eternal glory through Christ Jesus;' that He is 
more than ever the Lord my righteousness, wisdom, 
sanctification, and redemption; that He has been 
the Author, and will be the Finisher of my faith ; and 
that I am longing more and more for the day which 
wiU assuredly come, 

* When aU the world Hia worth will know, 
And aU the world wiU love Him too.' 

" May you and I, my loved friend, and your dear 
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Mrs. Carr, daily live more by faith on the Son of 
God, and experience truly that we have received 
Him into our hearts as dwelling there, and that to 
each of us He has given the power of becoming His 
sons and daughters through believing on His name." 
He then enters with much sympathy into Mr. 

^'s afifairs, and concludes, " That peace, and love, 

and joy may be your companions, is a prayer most 
fervently and often presented for you and yours, by 
your affectionate friend, 

" Thomas Thompson. 

«* To the Rev. B. W. Carr." 

" My dear Mrs. T. begs her loving regards to you 
both. She is greatly better. For myself, I am kept 
quite at home from necessity. I tried on Sabbath 
morning a visit to our dear Percy Chapel, but the 
cold and the rain came on, and I have suffered a 
little. The ill effects are, I hope, passing away, but I 
must be very careful. . . . Kisses to the dear children, 
now I suppose a little, and not a little, taller, than 
when I visited your dtUce domvm." 

Thus tranquillized and strengthened, he seemed 
on the Wednesday better and brighter, but for the 
first time complained of failing sight, and sent to an 
optician in Bath for stronger glasses. He had many 
letters stiU to write, and required every facility. 

One affectionate note was to his daughter, express- 
ing his joy in her husband's continued recovery. He 
referred to his own state, and the threatening of a 
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relapse which had followed his Sunday morning 
chill, adding, " But I am mercifaUy comfortable to- 
day." He enclosed a copy of some sweet verses from 
TlumgMs for Thoughtful Hov/rs^ Was it that they 
foreshadowed the near future, while they gave ex- 
pression to the yearnings of his own heart ? — 

« We would see Jesus, — ^for the shadows lengthen 
Across the little landscape of our life ; 
We would see Jesus, — our weak faith to strengthen. 
For the last weariness, the mortal strife. 



" We would see Jesus, — other lights are paling 
Which for long^ears we have rejoiced to see ; 
The blessings of Ar pilgrimage are failing — 
We would not mourn them, for we come to Thee. 

" We would see Jesus,— yet the spirit lingers 
Round the dear objects it has loved so long ; 
And earth fr6m earth will scarce unclose its fingers. 
Our love for Thee makes not this love less strong ! 



" We would see Jesus, — that is aU we're needing, 
Strength, joy, and willingness come at the sight ; 
We would see Jesus, — dying, risen, pleading, — 
Then welcome day, and farewell mortal night I" 

On Thursday the 7th he resumed his task of 
sorting old letters and papers. He was increasingly 
anxious to leave nothing behind which might cause 
pain or injury to those who had given him their 
confidence. The sensations of physical uneasiness 
which had remained with him since the chill of 
Sunday, acted as incentives to finish his work ere 
the day should terminate. His mind had not lost 
its vigour, or his memory its clearness. His hand- 
writing retained its firmness, his pen its celerity. 
As he sat at his desk in the evening hour, he tiius 
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wrote on the sheet of paper by his side, in brief 
detached notes, designed for no other eye — enough 
to indicate that the storm was hushed, and that all 
was perfect peace :•— . 

" Mercy. 

'So He giveth His beloved sleep.' Last night, 
up to 6, sweet sleep. 

Eom. i. 7. — ' Beloved of God.' 

Sol. Song, vi. 3. — ' I am my Beloved's, and my 
Beloved is mine.' 

Eph. i 6, — ' Accepted in the Beloved.' 

" Heaven, 

„ Its joys. 

„ „ anticipations." 

Friday, December 8th, dawned. He rose rather 
earlier than usual, and hastened over his toilet, say- 
ing that he had so much to do that day. He seemed 
better, and chatted pleasantly and cheerfully with his 
dear wife. When the servant who had been for many 
years the attendant and nurse of both, came to remove 
his breakfast-tray, he gave her directions about the 
Christmas gifts of blajikets, flannel, etc., for the 
poor. She then brought him some plain work which 
had been done for him, told him that the poor needle- 
woman was out of health and badly off, and asked if 
he would like to see how well it was done. He put 
on his spectacles, praised the stitching and the button- 
holes, and called to Mrs. Thompson to come and ad- 
mire it too. Then sending M. to his study-closet for 
a few books, he sdected . a bound copy of the Tract 
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Magazine for the sempstress, and gave it to M., with 
the money for the work. 

It was a slight incident, but exemplified that kind- 
ness in little things, that consideration for the feel- 
ings of others, which was so beautiful a feature of his 
character, and which led him to drop flowers in the 
pathway of all who came near him. What did he 
know or care about the merits of the work ? He was 
one of the last to notice such details for their own 
sake. Nor had he ever seen the sempstress. It was 
to give the servant the benevolent pleasure of report- 
ing his commendation to the poor woman, with the 
book to cheer her, and do her good, and the money 
for prompt payment. It was on a morning when he 
had before him an unusual amount of work to accom- 
plish, and when it woidd have been quite excus- 
able to say, " I cannot attend to it now ; I am too 
busy." 

He took a bundle of books and letters under his 
arm, and with a step as firm as usual, he crossed the 
gallery to his study, to fetch others which he needed. 
The servant met him on the stairs loaded with books 
and papers. He decUned her help in carrying them 
down, and passed briskly to the room which, by Dr. 
C.'s order, to avoid cold, he had recently used as a 
study. He had his usual reading, and then began 
his work. The first letter was one of sympathy and 
counsel to a worthy minister in poor health, who had 
been for some time without a charge, and had written 
for his advice in regard to an invitation just received. 
The T^ly was fall of kindness, carefully taking into 
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consideration all sides of the question, and balancing 
in favour of acceptance. "Your care is my care/' 
was one of the gentle expressions employed, and it 
closed with the oflfer of a little help to remove in 
part the difficulties of the case. He wrote another 
letter of kindness, directed two newspapers, rang the 
bell, and sent letters and papers oflF for the morning 
post. 

It was then twelve o'clock. A few minutes elapsed, 
and he rang again. His faithful servant M. answered 
the summons, and he said that he did not feel well. 
She was struck with his appearance. There was a 
languor in the eyes, and an incipient pallor on the 
cheek which she had never seen there before. She 
ran for his medicine, and found him still sitting at 
his desk, pen in hand, and vainly attempting to 
write. The memorandum next in order on his list 

was, — "Send a cheque." This was another 

coimtry minister in straitened circumstances, with 
a dying wife, and the note he was endeavouring to 
accomplish was probably to this good man. M. tried 
to persuade him to put down the pen and go to 
the sofa. " There are so many things which ought 
to be done," he said. like the sentinel at his post, 
like the standard-bearer on the field, like the captain 
on the sinking ship, he held on at his work when 
actually dying. The labouring pulse was refusing 
to beat, and the feeble hand could scarcely do his 
bidding, yet still he tried to write words of comfort 
and kindness to an afflicted brother. M. begged 
him to rest a little while firsts and at length he 
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yielded. She drew the so& to the fire^ assisted him 
to it, and ran to fetch the usual remedies, and to tell 
Mrs. Thompson. His affectionate wife hurried to 
his side. He was suffering from spasm in the chest. 
The customary applications produced no effect He 
said, *' There will be none of this in heaven with 
Jesus." They were his last words. Turning to 
her whom he so tenderly loved, he raised his lips 
to kiss her for the last time, smiled, on her with 
ineffable sweetness, and without another strug^e 
passed away. 

How gloriously would heaven burst upon his 
emancipated spirit! How ready would he be for 
its duty and service I With what rapture would 
he press to the feet of his much-loved Lord ! What 
a throng of " fellpw-servants" and of " little children" 
would flock around to welcome him ! Surely as by 
the glass of faith, his loved ones on earth realize him 
amidst the white-robed multitude, they may take up 
the closing words of his favourite passage in Bun- 
yan's allegory, and say, " Which when I had seen, I 
wished mysdf among them." 

Very beautiful in death were the loved remains. 
No shade of care contracted the brow ; no trace of 
suffering or sadness lingered around the sweet moutL 
The parting look seemed to have left its impress 
on the countenance. It was difficult to realize that 
it was indeed death. On the third day a weeping 
granddaughter, having taken her farewell look before 
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leaving, whispered an entreaty that the burial might 
not take place without absolute certainty that he 
was indeed dead. It seemed to her as if he might 
be only in a trance. 

Letters of kind and fervent sympathy with the 
bereaved family poured in from various quarters, as 
also official tributes to his worth from societies and 
public bodies with which he had been associated. 
Of these, one only, as embodying the testimony of 
many, will suffice. It is selected as coming from a 
member of another Christian communion, the writer 
being one of the leaders of the Primitive Methodist 
Connexion : — 

" To myself, his is like the loss of a dear and per- 
sonal friend. A more catholic, noble, kindly spirit, 
a more truly benevolent man, has not adorned the 
present century. His name will never perish. Full 
of honours, full of good works, and full of years, he 
has gone to his rest, and will be followed by the 
blessings of tens of thousands both in lins and in. 
other lands. I confess I have been frequently stimu- 
lated to renewed vigour and zeal in the Lord's 
work by his stirring letters, and his noble thoughts 
and deeds. I am sure the recollection will always 
be refreshing and strengthening to me. Long as I 
live, I shall cherish the fond remembrance of Us 
name, and always hear his saintly voice urging 
me onward in every good work. I never expect to 
see his like again. lives like his are much too rare, 
but thanks be to QoA for one whose path has been 
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80 bright, whose example has been so luminous, and 
whose life has been so fruitful, as that of the late 
revered and beloved Mr. Thompson." 

He was interred in Lockswood Cemetery, near 
Bath, on Friday, December 15. Passing under the 
railway arch, at the end of Prior Park road, two 
uninvited mourners who had been waiting there, 
joined the funeral procession, — a boy on crutches, 
some twelve or thirteen years of age, with a little 
sister about ten. The snow was on the ground, and 
the north wind blowing. They were thinly clad, 
. and the little girl drew her scanty tippet round her 
to cover her arms. The lame boy and she kept up 
with the cortige for two miles, witnessed the inter- 
ment, heard the Sunday-school children sing by the 
side of the grave, and disappeared. It seemed as 
though they had come as voluntary representatives 
of the children's love. 
The winter of 1866 came round before the monu- 
._ mental stone marked the hallowed resting-place, but 
the spot was not unvisited or unmarked. Oiie of 
the family circle going to the grave found a bunch 
of field daisies, loosely tied, with a stone so placed 
as to prevent the wind from carrying them away. 
It was some poor little child's tribute of affection. 
A few daisies were carved on the obelisk in memory 
of the incident. The inscription runs thus : — 
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IN AFFECnONATB REMEMBRANCE OF 

THOMAS THOMPSON, Esq., 

THE FOUNDER, AND 

FOR FORTY YEARS THE TREASURER OF 

THE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Born August 19, 1785. 

Died at Prior Park, 
December 8, 1865. 

From early youth to his latest hour, 

his Master's business was his labour and his joy. 

Taught by the Spirit of Christ, 

he was active in every work of Christ, 

and after eighty years of happy service, 

he fell asleep with the name of Jesus on his lips. 

Though valiant for the truth's sake, 

he was full of tender sympathies. 

Large-hearted, open-handed, 

he was the liberal friend of all missionary enterprises, 

and the zealous advocate of Sunday-schools. 

In the reverent affection 

of many friends and feUow-workers, ^ 

and the loving hearts of countless children, 

his memory will libide in honour. 

He rests from his labours, 

and his works follow him. 



Several whose names had long been associated 
with his have since joined him in the spirit-world. 
Good old Mr. Gkiyton, faithful and earnest to the 
last, followed him in 1866. Dr. Campbell, planning 
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new and nsefol woAa for pfublication, was cot down 
after a week's fllneas in 1867. Poor Wiiliam Gill, 
the old gardener of Ponndsford Paik, neady ninety 
years of age, wlio had received the gospel in all 
simpUdty &om Us master's Ups, went next And 
in the spring of 1868 the Bev. Dr. ndman, the 
devoted secretary of the London MKssionary So- 
ciety, with whom he had been for years associated 
at the London Missionary Board, who had greatly 
missed his earnest and zealous support, and who 
had strongly pressed the publication of his Memoir, 
was called to rest from his unwearied and self-sacri- 
ficing labomB. 

But there are two, the circumstances of whose 
removal call for a more extended notice. 

In the summer of 1867, Mrs. Thompson and some 
other members of the family were spending a few 
weeks at Poundsford Park. The magazines for 
August had just arrived. One of the family took 
up the EvangeHcal Magazine, and peeped among the 
uncut leaves. Beading a few lines, she exclaimed, 
"How like dear papal" The notice was of one 
whose life had been spent in similar works of use- 
fulness, and concluded thus : — 

" His death was sudden. For some years he had 
been suffering from an affection of the heart, and was 
perfectly conscious that his |^ would be abrupt. 
But he died daily. He had no fear of the fatal 
dart, and kept all his affairs fully arranged^ that he 
might be found ready when the Master called for 
him. On the morning of his death he seemed more 
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than usually cheerfal, and in the evening drank tea 
alone with his beloved wife. They took their last 
meal together alone. He then went out to attend a 
committee of which he was a member, turned back 
and gave his wife, who was wieitchfng him, a loving 
snule, and this was his last. Feeling unwell, he 
went into a shop and asked permission to rest. He 
took out his card, on which was written his address, 
requested that a medical man might be sent for, 
whispered, ' Do not alarm my family. This is the 
beginning of the end. I have waited for this ; now 
it is come/ and in a few moments, although remedies 
were applied, was no more. Thus the Master found 
him at his work, as a priest watching the temple. 
* He walked with Grod, and was not, for God took 
him.' " 

A book-knife revealed the name. It proved to be 
Mr. Snellgrove, for many years one of the secretaries 
to the Lambeth Sunday-school Union, of which he 
was President. The two had been associated in. the 
Testament distribution at Weymouth in 1864, and 
had corresponded on the subject of a Penny Testa- 
ment up to November 1865. Their closing experi- 
ence was illustrative of that of Christian and Hope- 
ful in the Filgrim's Progress, 

The second case which claims attention is that of 
the little granddaughter with whom he made the 
playful engagement recorded page 1 70. Before the 
last year of the contract had terminated, the hand 
which appended the first signature lay powerless 
in the grave, and before the third year had come to 

R 
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ita close, ** Little Dimple/' as her grandpapa fondly 
called her, had joined him in the world where she 
would want no allowance. 

She spent the greater part of 1866 with her 
grandmamma at^CliflxJn. In April 1867 she was 
visiting a friend near Hfracombe, when a few earnest 
words, at the close of an address by a Primitive 
Methodist lecturer, sent her to her room to weep 
and pray. As she wept she fancied that the Lord 
Jesus stood before her, assuring her that she was 
forgiven and saved, and she returned to her home, 
near London, a happy little Christian. " She put 
her arm roimd my neck," said her brother, " and 
begged me to love Jesus." She and a little sister of 
seven were anxious to find some poor old woman to 
whom they could go and read the Bible. The mes- 
senger came to Marion before the search had been 
successful, and she 6ie^, after a few hours' illness, on 
the morning of 5th July 1867. She had told her 
broljlher and sister that she thought she should die, 
and to the servant she said that she had made it her 
daily prayer that she might go to her Saviour, and 

• to her dear grandpapa whom she so much loved. 
She did not live three months after the evening so 
memorable to her at the sea-side. On her memorial 
Card was the text, doubly appropriate, " And Jesus 
called a little child unto him." * 
A few weeks before her death she copied out, in 

, beautifid printing letters, the foUowing hymn for 
the friend whom she had visited. Its selection. 
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unusual for a child, is indicatdve of her grand- 
father's spirit : — 

■ 

** If grief in heaveii might find a place, 
And shame the worshipper bow down 
Who meets the Saviour face to face, 
'Twonld be to wear a starless crown ; 

" Nor find in all that coontless host 
We meet before th' eternal throne, 
Who once like us were sinners lost, 
Any to say. We led them home. 

<* The Son to do His Father's will 

Could lay His own bright crown aside, 
The Law's stem mandate to fulfil. 

Poured out His blood for us, and died ! 

'* Shall we who know His wondrous love 
While here below sit idly down ? 
Ah ! then, if we reach heaven above, 
'TwiU be to wear a starless crown. 

" O may it ne'er of me be said, 

No soul, redeemed by grace divine. 
Has called for blessings on my head, 
Or linked its destiny with mine." 

Anom. 
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